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the earlief? Ages, to the prefent Times: collected from the beft 
Authorities, Printed and Manujcript, and digefied in the 
Manner of Mr. Bayles Hifiorical and Critical Diftionary. 
The Second Edition, with Correétions, Enlargements, and 
the Addition of New Lives: By Andrew K:ppis; D. D: 
F.R.S. and §.4. With the Affifiance of the Rev. Fofepp 
Towers, LL.D. and other Gentlemen. Volume the Fifth. 
Folio, il. 115. 6d; Boards. Longman. 1793- 


WHILE fo mariy trifling and tranfitory publications (the 
ephemera of the day) drop from the prefs one feafon, 

dnd are forgotten before the next, it muft afford pleafure to 
the lovers of literature to fee a great and important work, the 
Biographia Britannica of Dr. Kippis, like a tree of larger 
growth and firmer texture, flowly expanding its vaft bulk, and 
proceeding by a fteady and gradual progrefs to the completion 
of its ufeful defign. ‘To become acquainted with a// thofe 
who in different ages and countries have illuftrated the little 
fpot on which they ftood, and Jeft life with a claim to the gra- 
titude of their fellow citizens, isimpoffible; ‘The moft inde- 
fatigable European fcholar muft be.content to be ignorant of 
whole tribes of poets and philofophers that have flourifhed 
within the walls of Bagdat or Samarcand ; and the feéts, the 
politics, and the taftes that call forth their refpective partizans 
in London or in Paris, are totally unknown to the Bonzes and 
the Bramins of Chiga or Hindvftan. In the neceffity, there- 
fore, which we are under of making a felection of names to 
fill that table of fame which each man wifhes to have impreft 
on his own memory, it is right as well as natural to prefet 
thofe of our own country 3 our patriotifm is interefted in mak- 
ing that the conneéting band of a fet of characters which we 
admire and love. We can draw out their defcent; trace their 
line of conne€tions; enter into their controverfies ; we have 
embraced or oppofed their party ; we have fupported or ats 
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tacked their fyftems; we have read of their anceftors ;~we 

have conyerfed with their pofterity. ‘The Biographia Britan- 

nica muit, therefore, be more interefting to an Englifhman 

than any other biography. But it is not only natural to pay 

more regard to the eminent men of our own country, it is 
almoft impoilible not to fhow a predilection for thofe of the 
ege in which we live. Our contemporaries fill a large {pace 
in our mind. ‘The circle of comne€étions, and the circles of con- 

verfation, give a celebrity to many which will gradually fade 
away, as thofe drop off who have been gladdened by their wit, 
or charmed by their accomplifhments. To hold the balance 
with an impartial hand between the feveral candidates for fame, 
and to have a {tandard of merit for the prefent times, not too 
far different from that which muft be adopted in giving the 
lives of our remoter anceftors, is no doubt one of the chief 
difficulties of fuch a work ; nor can it be exectted with fuch 
infallibility of fele€tion, but that it will now be afked of fome 
why they were omitted, and in a courfe of years enquired of 
others how they came to be retained. Between thefe difficul- 
ties the able and learned editor has, we think, fteered with his 
ufual judgment, inclining rather, however, to the favourable 
iide. Of the value of the additions to this volume the reader 
will judge from the account of them in the Preface, in which, 
after apologifing to the public for the unavoidable delay of the 
work, Dr. Kippis fays, 

¢ This volume prefents an additional fet of friends, to whom, for 
their affiftance my thanks are particularly due. The articles of Mr. 
Day, Mrs. Delany, Mr. Orton under Dr. Doddridge, archbifhop 
Doilben, profeffor Duncan, Mr. William and Mr. John Duncombe, 
Dr. John Edwards, and Dr. Thomas Edwards, of Coventry, will 
fhew how much I am indebted to the communications of the late 
Mrs. Day and William Lowndes, efq.; George Keate and Court 
Dewes, efgrs.; the rev. Mr. Stedman, vicar of St. Chad’s, Shrewf- 
bury ; John Englifh Dolben, eiq. ; Mrs. Duncombe, of Canterbury, 
and Anthony Highmore, efq.; Dr. Gerard, profeffor of Divinity, 
in King’s College, Aberdeen; an anonymous benefactor, whom [I 
have reafon to believe to be a perfon of very high rank in the 
church; and Dr. Edwards, of Cambridge, and the rev. Peter 
Emans- 

‘ To Mr. Park, of Piccadilly, I muft pay my grateful acknow- 
iedgments, not only for his information relative to Drummond pf 
Hawthornden, but for a feries of Addenda to various articles in the 
preceding volumes. Thefe I have thought proper to infert feparate- 
ly at the end of my own Addenda. 

' ¢ he obligations I have received have extended not folely te 
occational afiftance, but, in feveral cafes, to the gratuitous com- 
taunication of entire articles. To Dr. Difney I owe the account of. 
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the rev. John Difney. The Life of Humphrey Ditton was fent m* 
by Mr. Newton, of New Ormondeftreet. — For the Article of Dr 
Daniel Duncan, and the curious narrative of the Duncan Family, I 
am obliged to the rev. Dr. John Duncan, rector of South Warmbo- 
rough, Hants. ‘The Account of fir Richard Fanfhawe has beew 
compofed, at my particular requeft, by Edmund Turnor, jun. efq: 
of Panton, in Lincolnfhire, who is defcended from a branch of the 
family. All thefe articles will, I doubt not, be judged to be valu- 
able parts of the prefent volume. 

_ © The cnrious Life of fir John Faftolff, which was elaborately, 
but awkwardly; written by Mr. Oldys, Richard Gough, efq. has 
condefcended entirely to new-model. In doing this Mr. Gough 
has not only made ufe of Mr. Oldys’s materials, but has enriched 
the account with much additional information, arifing from his fu- 
perior and eminent knowledge in whatever relates to antiquarian liter- 
ature. 

‘ One gentleman is yet remaining, to whom my acknowledgments 
are eipecially due. The gentleman I mean is the rev. Francis 
Henry Egerton, rector of Whitechurch, in Shropfhire, and ‘pre- 
bendary of Durham, who has favoured me with the accurate and 
elaborate life of his great anceftor, the lord chancellor Egerton. 
This is, in every refpect, fo much fuperior to the article concerne 
ing his lordfhip in the former edition, that it will juftly be regarded 
as an important acceflion to the Biographia.’ 


And he concludes with faying, 


* It is with fome degree of confidence that I offer to public in- 
fpection a volume which contains fifty new lives, and additions 
(feveral of them very large) to almoft forty oldarticles. In fo com- 
plicated a work, there will undoubtedly occur various errors and 
defects ; and diverfities of judgment will be formed concerning dif- 
ferent objets. But if, on the whole, it fhall appear that there is 
not any diminution of diligence or candour in the prefent volume, 
and that it contains no {mall ftore of hiftorical, biographical, mif- 
cellaneous, and literary, information, the editor has no doubt of re- 
ceiving that approbation with which the labours of himfelf and his 
co-adjutors have hitherto been indulged.’ 


Among the additional lives, we meet with many not only 
entertaining from the variety of information they contain, but 
valuable from the found criticifm and judicious obfervations on 
men, manners, and literature, with which they are inter{per{- 
ed; but if we were to point out one as more peculiarly intereft- 
ing, and written with more life and fpirit than the reft, ic 
fhould certainly be the life of Dr. Doddridge. For the length 
and minutenefs of this article Dr. Kippis very candidly offers 
an apology ; but we are perfuaded none of his readers will 
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think it too long. It is evidently written con amore, and yet, 
though di€tated by a fincere refpeét and affeétion for the 

ide and inftrudtor of his early years, the author has not given 
into undiftinguifhing panegytic, but has faithfully delineated 
both his moral and intellectual character, throwing in with 
delicacy and gentlenefs thofe fhades which ferve to mark the 
fidelity of the portrait. In this it is far fuperior to the more 
elaborate life of Dr. Doddridge by Mr. Orton, who viewed him 
but in one light, and did not fketch with fo free and matfterly 
a hand. This life is particularly valuable to Diffenters, as con- 
taining much information relative to the minifters and the ftate 
of their religion at that period; and the account of the manner 
in which he conducted his academy mutt be highly interefting 
to all who are engaged in the bufinefs of education. Dr. 
Doddridge was brought up for the miniftry in the academy of 
Mr. John Jennings of Kibworth in Leicefterfhire, at which 
{mall village he preached for fome time after the deceafe of 
his tutor. . He removed thence to Market Harborough, where 
he began the academy which afterwards flourifhed fo much at 
Northampton. He died at Lifbon, where he went for the re- 
covery of his health, in the prime of his years and ufefulnefs, 
in the year 1751. Of his charaéter, which is admirably drawn 
up, we thall felec& the following paflage : 


‘ I do not know that genius can be afcribed to Dr. Doddridge, 
taking that word in its higheft fignification, as employing either a 
great inventive faculty in fcience, or that boldnefs of imagination 
which is productive of original imagery qd combinations. Ina 
lower and more popular fenfe of the term, he might be faid to have 
been a man of genius; for he had a quick conception and a lively 
fancy. He had a comprehenfion of mind that enabled him to pro- 
ceed with celerity and vigour in the acquifition of knowledge; and 
that activity of his mental frame, which put it into his power to 
learn much in a little time, was happily accompanied with an invin- 
cible refolution and perfeverance in the profecution of his fludies. 
In confequence of his uncommon application, he might even with 
moderate abilities have laid up a large {tock of various learning ; and 
therefore it is not furprifing that this fhould be the cafe with him, 
when it is ¢onfidered that he was endued with a quicknefs of appre- 
henfion, and a remarkable ftrength of meniory. So extenfive was 
his acquaintance with books, that there were few on the general 
' fubjects of literature which he had not perufed with attention ; and 
he could retain and eafily recollect what in them was moft worthy 
to be remembered. Of ancient knowledge he had a confiderable 
ftore. With regard to the learned languiges, if he could not be 
called a profound linguift, he was futticiently verfed in them te 
read the inoft valuable pieces of antiquity with tafte. and pleafure. 
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This is apparent from his paraphrafe and notes on the New Tefta- 
ment, in which he has frequently illuftrated the force and beauty 
“F the originals with great judgment, and in the true fpirit of criti- 
cifm. 

‘ Dr. Doddridge was well acquainted with the Greek philofophers 
and orators, among the laft of whom he was particularly devoted to 
Demofthenpes. To the poets of Greece he was far from being a 
ftranger; but he was not, I think, deeply converfant with its tra- 
gedians. I remember, while I refided with him, his having read 
Pindar with much admiration. With the Latin claffics he was large- 
ly acquainted. As became a divine and a theological tutor, he 
diligently ftudied the ancient fathers, efpecially of the three firft 
centuries. He paid particular regard to the apologifts for Chriftian- 
ity, and was a great mafter of Origen and Eufebius. Beyond the 
fourth century his knowledge of this {pecies of literature did not, I 
believe, widely extend, thought it did not wholly ftop there. With 
ecclefiaftical hiftory he had a large acquaintance, and civil hiftory 
engaged no {mall degree of his attention. To this he applied not 
only to enrich his memory with facts, but to make fuch reflections 
upon them, as tended either to promote his infight into human na- 
ture, to exemplify the interpofitions of Providence, or to explain 
and illuftrate the Sacred Writings. 

* Though Dr. Doddridge’s difpofition rather Jed him to cultivate 
the more polite than the abftrufer parts of fcience, he was far from 
being a ftranger to mathematical and philofophical ftudies. The 
fy ftem of algebra which he read to his pupils was of his own compo- 
fition. But the favourite objeét of his application, and that in which 
his principal excellency lay, was divinity, taking that word in its largeft 
fenfe. Whatever could tend to ftrengthen the proofs of natural 
or revealed religion, to ailift our conceptions of the divine nature, 
or enable us more perfectly to underftand the doctrines and difcove- 
ries of Scripture, he thought deferving of the moft attentive regard. 
To the evidences of the Jewith and Chriftian revelation he had paid 
uncommon attention, and how complete a mafter he was of the 
fubjeét is apparent from his Lectures. Perhaps there were few) 
men who had more carefully ftudied the different fyftems of theology, 
or who could point out their feveral defects with greater accuracy 
and judgment, While he was not one of thofe who affect to treat 
with contempt the labours of the wife and the learned who have 
gone before them, but was always ready to receive whatever light 
they could afford him, neverthelefs, without a flavith regard to hu- 
man fchemes, he took the facred oracles for his guide, and always 
referred to them for the proofs of the doétrinal fentiments which he 
maintained. Upon the whole, I entirely agree with Mr. Orton, 
that, though others might exceed him in their acquaintance with 
antiquity, or their fkill in the languages, he was furpaffed by few in 
the extent of his learning, and in the variety of ufeful and important 
knowledge of which he was poffeffed. 
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- ¢ With thefe ftores of information, it was a great advantage to 
Dr. Doddsidge that the had an ‘uncommon facility of {peaking and 
of writing. He ufed to defcant, in his LeGtures, on the fubjects 
treated of with furprifing perfpicuity and freedom ; and the fame 
perfpicuity and freedom attended him when he took the pen in 
hand. ‘This was owing to the orderly difpofition in which things 
lay in his mind.. As his own ideas on the points he had ftudied 
were clear and diftin&t, fo his method of arranging his thowghts 
was uncommonly juft and natural. There are, perhaps, few dif 
courfes in our language which excel thofe which were ufually deli- 
vered by our author, either in the accuracy of the divifions, or the 
adaptation of the fentiments to the fubjeét difcuffed. According to 
the fafhion that now prevails, he may poflibly be thought to have 
fometimes laid down and recapitulated his fehemé in too formal a 
manner. But, if he-rather exceeded in this refpeét, his error had 
the advantage of affifting the memory, and contributing to the in- 
ftru€tion of his hearers and readers. 

* Though Dr. Doddridge’s invincible peetevrlies in ftudy has 
already been mentioned, I am defirous of enlarging a little farther 
wpon it. Literary diligence is a matter which T have always" ‘ear- 
nefily withed to prefs on every young man of liberal education with 
whom I have had acquaintance. When accompanied with original 

enius, it isthe parent of all that is great and valuable in fcience ; 
and where there is not much of original genius, provided there be 
a tolerable capacity, itis endued with the power of producing va- 
luable attainments; and of rendering eminent fervices to the learned 
world. Of this diligence Dr. Doddridge was a ftriking example. 
The f{malleft portions of time were precious to him; and he was 
eager to feize every moment, even while he was waiting for dinner, 
company, or his pupils affembling together, that he might make 
fome advance in any work in which he was engaged. So folicitous 
was he for continual improvement, that one of his ftudents generally 
read to him when he was fhaving and dreffing. ‘This was a benefit 
to the pupils, as he took occafion to inftru& them, by remark. 
ing their manner of reading, and pointing out the excellen- 
cies and defects, either in fentiment or language, of the book be- 
fore them. When he was upon a journey, or on occafional vifits 
to his friends, where he {pent the night, he took his papers with 
him, and employed at leaft part of the morning in carrying on fome 
one or other of his important defigns. From the time that he began 
to write his Family Expofitor, fomething was done every day in it 
towards preparing it for the prefs. To all this it may be added, 
that his employments as an author and a tutor never obitru¢ted dis 
moft abundant labours as a minifter and a paftor. 

‘ But what places Dr. Doddridge’s diligence in a ftill more con- 
fpicuous point of view, is the extent of his correfpondence. This 
alone would have been almoft fuffigient to have employed the whale 


time 
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of an ordinary perfon. Befides his correfpondence with the pas 
rents and guardians of his pupils, he had a number of letters to write, 
in anfwer.to queftions of moment which were propofed to him ‘by 
his brethren, and efpecially by thofe who had ftudied under him, 
Thefe lait naturally applied to him for advice and direction, under 
the various difficulties which occurred to them ia their refpective 
fituations. Many were the congregations that had recourfe to him 
for minifters; or upon other accounts. His judgment, likewife, 
was frequently defired by learned men concerning critical quefticas, 
or works which they were preparing for the prefs; and his own pub- 
lications gave occafion for enquiries of this nature, Several foreign 
gentlemen and divines, who had heard of his character, and perufed 
his writings, fought his epiftolary acquaintance ; and to correfpond 
with them in Latin or French, was an objeét that demanded parti- 
cular attention. It is, indeed, furprifing to tind how many hundred 
létters were received and anfwered by him in the {pace of a fingle 
year.’ 


With regard to the imputation, which forms, perhaps, the 
greateft fhade in the character of Dr. Doddridge, his biogra- 
pher, with equal candour and judgment, thus eapreifes him-~- 
telf: 


¢ The charge I have mentioned againft Dr. Doddridge with re- 
gard to his writings, has been extended to his preaching. By fome 
of his enemies it was afferted, that he was a trimmer in the pulpit. 
The fact, I am fatisfied, was precifely as follows. When he preached 
in different places, he fo far accommodated himfelf to the difpofi- 
tions of the people before whom he difcourfed, as to avoid giving 
offence. If a congregation confifted of perfons who were of free 
fentiments in religion, his fermon was entirely of a praétical nature. 
On the other hand, in preaching before a Calviniftical fociety, it 
was cuftomary with him to choofe what was called an evangelical 
fubjeé&t. In neither cafe did he deliver any thing that was contrare 
to his fincere opinion. His accufers did not fufiiciently recolle& 
that }re wes far more devcted to what were deemed the orthodox 
doétrines than they were ready to imagine; and he had an un- 
doubted right to be believed, when he declared, as he has dane in ° 
the letter before cited, “ On the whole, I know afturediv, that I 
have not on any occafion belied the real fentiments of my heart.” 
The perfons who were moft difpofed to find fault with Dr. Dod- 
dridge, with refpect to the point in queftion, were thofe who are 
entitled the ratienal diffenters. They could not eafiy perfuade 
themnfelves that a man of fuch abilities, and general liberality of 
mind, could entertain very different opinions from their own; and 
they wifhed to have him rank more explicitly among them. It can- 
not be denied, that in one or two inftances they had foie reafon to 
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complain of his timidity ; but, at the fame time, there were many 
ogcafions on which he behaved with a very becoming fortitude.’ 


The eftimation in which the doétor’s various writings (al} 
of which are fpecified in his life) are held in this country, is 
known to moft: the following quotation will thew the efteem 
they were held in abroad. 


‘ The reception which Dr. Doddridge’s writings met with abroad 
deferves to be fpecifically noticed. It appears that the moft confider- 
able of them have been tranflated into foreign languages. His Sermons 
pn Regeneration, Salvation by Grace, on the Power and Grace of 
Chrift, and his Letter on Family Prayer, have heen publithed in 
the Dutch tongue. The Memoirs of Colonel Gardiner have ap- 

ared in the Dutch, French, and German languages; and the 
Rife and Progrefs of Religion i in the fame languages, to which may 
be added the Danith. It is pbfervabie, that the tranflation of the 
Jaft work into French was undertaken by the particular encourage- 
ment of the late prince and princefs of Orange, and a number of 
the gentry in Holland. A Proteftant prince of the empire promifed 
to recommend it to thofe about him ; and it was fubfcribed for. by 
many perfons of quality and rich citizens in Germany and Switzer- 
Jand. Soine learned men undertook to tranflate the former volumes 
of the Family Expofitor into German; but the publication of it was 
oppofed by feveral of the Lutheran clergy, from an apprehenfion 
that Dr. Doddridge’s interpretation of particular paflages, and his 
reflections upon them, might not agree with their eftalifhed princi- 
ples, or form of church government. To remove their terrors, 
the perfons concerned in the tranflation firft publifhed the Sermons 
on Regeneration i in that language ; the candour and moderation of 
which had fuch an effect in quieting the eppofition that the other 
work was completed,’ 


We fhall venture to extend our extracts, by giving our rea- 
ders a very ufeful fketch of the manner in which Dr. Dod- 
ridge conducted the ftudies of the young men committed to 
i care, and with it we fhall, for the prefent, clofe this article, 
only ftopping to remark that biography would be much moré 
pleafing and ‘inftruétive than it generally is, if the writer and 
the fubject were as well fuited to each other, as in the inftance 
before us; 


¢ Since Dr. Doddridge’s office as a tutor was the moft important 
ftation in which he appeared, it is an effential part of a life written 
of him, to relate, foniewhat minutely, how he conduéted himfelf 
jn that capacity. He chofe to haye as many pupils as poflible in his 
own family, that they might be more immediately under his own 
eye and government; and. latterly, he had a houfe-large and come 
modious enough to contain all of them, two or three excepted. 
The 
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The orders of the feminary were fuch as fuited ftudents of a certain 
age; being a due medium between the rigour of {chool-difcipline 
and an unlimited indulgence. It was an eftablifhed law,’ that every 
pupil fhould rife at fix o’clock in the fummer, .and at feven in the 
winter. " Each young man, in his turn, fuftained the weekly office 
of monitor, part of whofe bufinefs was to call up the reft every 
morning ; and they were to appear in the public room, foon after 
the fixed howr. Thofe who did not attend were fubjeét to a pecu- 
niary penalty; but if any repeatedly indulged to a habit of floth, 
they were obliged to prepare an additional academical exercife. 
The punifhment of the monitor’s negleét, which I never recollect 
to have happened, was a double fine. Their tutor fet them an ex- 
ample of diligence by being almoft univerfally prefent with them at 
thefe carly rifings. After a prayer, which feldom lafted more than 
two or three minutes, the young gentlemen retired to their refpective 
clofets till the time of family-worfhip. That fervice was begun by 
the doctor with a fhort petition for the divine prefence and bleffing. 
Some of the ftudents then read a chapter of the Old Teftament from 
Hebrew into Englifh, which he critically expounded, and prattically 
improved. After this a pfalm was fung, and he concluded with a 
longer prayer than at the beginning. On Sunday mornings fome- 
thing entirely devotional and praétical was fubftituted in the room 
of the ufual expofition. In the evening the worfhip was conducted 
in the fame method, with only this difference ; that a chapter of the 
New Teftament was read by the pupils from Greek into Englith, 
and the fenior ftudents prayed in rotation. The doctor, when pre- 
fent, which was generally the cafe, expounded the New Teitament 
in the fame manner as he did the Old. It would give me pleafure, 
if I could fay, that fome of the young men never flily placed an 
Englifh Bible by the fide of the Hebrew one. Such of the pupils 
as were boarded out of the houfe were obliged to attend and take. 
their parts in the domeftic devotions; and thofe, whether in or out 
of the family, who were not prefent, were fubject to a fine, or, if 
their abfence was frequent, to public reprehenfion. By the method 
which Dr. Doddridge purfued, the ftudents had an opportunity of 
hearing him expound moft of the Old Teftament, and the whole of 
the New, more than once. The more diligent among them took 
hints of what was delivered. One piece of advice given them by 
the doétor was, to get the Old Teftament, and Wetftein’s Greek 
Teftament, interleaved, in quarto, in order to write in them the 
moft confiderable remarks for the illuftration of the Scriptures, 
which either occurred in their tutor’s expofitions, or were derived 
from their owp reading, converfation, and reflections. 
- Soon after breakfaft, Dr. Doddridge proceeded to the difcharge 
of his academical duty. The feveral claffes were taken by him in 
their proper order, and he le€tured to each of them about the {pace 
pf an hour. His affiftant was at the fame time engaged in a fimilar 
manner. 
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manner. ‘Rich’s fhort hand was one of the firft things which he 
expected his pupils to learn, that they might be ‘able to tran{cribe 
his own lectures, and make extracts from the bdoks they read and 
confulted, with greater eafe and celerity. Indeed, this was a cir+ 
eurnftance from which they might derive great advautage in future 
life, as the experience of the prefent writer ean, teftify. Care was 
taken, in the firft year of the young men’s courfe, that they fhould 
retain and improve that knowledve of Greek and Latin which they 
had acquired at fchool. - With regard to the Hebrew language, they 
were either initiated into it, or, if they had learned it before, were 
cartied-on to greater improvement. Ufually the attention to claffi- 
ca} literature was attended through the fecond year of the courfe. 
Of late, the diffenting academies have exerted a far fuperior zeal 
with refpect to this very important object. Whilft I was one of the 
tutors at’ Hoxton, claffical inftru€tion was continued at leaft for three 
years; and at the new college, Hackney, it makes a part of the 
whole courfe. Befides what was done in a morning, the Greek and 
Latin leftures, at Dr. Doddridge’s, were read every evening, ufually 
by the affiftant, though fometimes by himfelf. If any of the pupils 
were deficient in the knowledge of the Greek, fuch of the feniors 
as were beft fkilled in that language were appointed to be their jn- 
ftruGtors, at feparate hours. Thofe who chofe it were taught the 
French tongue. The longer Dr. Doddridge lived, the more was 
he convinced of the great’importance of a learmed, as well as a pious 
education, for the Chriftian miniftry. Having found that fome 
who came under his care were not competently acquainted with 
the claffics, he formed a fcheme for affifting youths, of a promif- 
ing genius and a ferious temper, in their preparations for academi- 
cal ftudies ; and he met with good ‘encouragement in the fcheme 
from the contributions of many of his friends. As it commenced 
only two years before his death, much progrefs could not be made 
in it; buta fimilar plan has fince been adopted by Mr. Coward’s 

truftees, with fingular utility. Dr. Doddridge was not, in every 
inftanee; fo attentive to the claffical preparation of the ftudents re- 
¢evived into his feminary, as could have been wifhed. Sometimes 
he admitted ferious young men, of perhaps three or four-and twenty 
years of age, who had had y ery little of that preparation, and who 
never diftinguithed themfelves, in this refpe€&t, by their fubfequent 
improvement. He thought, however, that they might be ufeful 
in plain country congregations ; which was undoubtedly the cafe. 
Several of them, though not abounding in learning, fuftained the 
minifterial character with a decent reputation. The dottor, I believe, 
towards the clofe of his life, was of opinion that he had gone far 
enough in this matter. 

* Other things which were read to the ftudents, during the firft 
year of their courfe, were fyitems of logic, rhetoric, geography, anc 
metaphyfics, The logic was Dr. Watts’s, which was very fully 
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purfued. | On rhetoric the lectures were flender and imperfect, being 
only a flight enlargement of a {mall ¢ompenditm ‘that had been * 
drawn up by Mr. Jerinings. Geography was better taught ; but of 
metaphyfics there was only given at this time a briefepitome, as the 
creat objects it prefents were afterwards more amply confidered. 
Under thefe feveral heads the pupils were referred to particular paf- 
fages in fuch’authors as treated upon them. This part of the courfe 
was accompanied with lectures on the principles of geometry and 
algebra, which, befides their intrinfic excellence, were-happily cal- 
culated to fob? in the young mena fixednefs of attention, and a ha- 
bit of rightly difcriminating, and properly arranging their conce 
tions. When thefe branches of fcience were finithed, ‘the ftndents 
were introduced to the knowledge of trigonometry, conice-feétions, 
and celeftial mechanics; under which laft term was included a col- 
le€tion of important propofitions, taken chiefly from fir Ifaac News 
ton, and relating efpecially, though not folely, to centripetal and 
centrifugal forces. A fyftem of natural and experimental philo- 
fophy, comprehending‘mechanics, ftatics, hydroftatics, optics; pnet- 
matics, and aftronomy, was likewife read, with references to the 
beft authors on thefe fubjeéts. Mufchenbroek was made ufe of in 
my time as a text book, and afterwards Rowning. For the parti- 
cular objeéts to which they relate, recourfe was had to Clare ‘on 
Fluids, and Keill’s Aftronomy. The fyftem of natural: philofophy 
was illuftrated by a neat ‘and pretty large apperatus. Ass the pupils 
proceetled in their ¢ourfe, fome other articles were alfo touched 
upon. Mr. Orton mentions particularly natural and civil hiffory ; 
but thefe two objeéts do not fall under my recollection. » At moft, 
they were fcarcely enough confidered to deferve'a diftin& fpecifi- 
cation. Such a view was given of the anatomy of the human body 
as was entitled to applaufe, and well calculated to infpire the young 
men with the fentiments of veneration and love for the Supreme 
Artificer, In the latter years of their courfe, a large fyftem, drawn 
by Dr. Doddri+ge himfelf, was read of Jewith antiquities, with re- 
ferences to the principal writers on the fubje@; in order to illuftrate 
numberlefs paffages of Scripture, which could not otherwife be fo 
well underftood. In ecclefiaftical hiftory the doétor leftured from 
Lampe’s Epitome. ‘On the various fects and do¢trines of the ar 
cient philofophers he occafionally gave fome inftruction from Bud- 
dxus’s Compendiuin; but this matter was never purfued to any 
confiderable extent. 

¢ All thefe branches of ftudy, though of no Sma li confequencé, 
were, however, fubordinate to what was the grand object of tlie 
attention of the young men, during three vears of their courfe; 
which was Dr. Doddridge’ s Syftem of Divinity, in the largett 
fenfe of the word; includi: ng what is moft material i in poeumato- 
Jogy and ethics. .. this work were contained, in as few words 23 
perfpicuity would admit, the principe! things which had occurred 
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te the author’s obfervation, relating to the conftitution and properties 
of the human mind, the proofs of the exiftence and attributes of 
God, the nature of moral virtue, the various parts of it, the means 
fubfervient to it, and the fanctions by which its precepts, confider- 
ed as the natural law of the Supreme Being, are enforced. Under 
this head the arguments for a future life, deducible from the light 
of reafon, were particularly examined. A furvey was added of 
what is, and generally has been, the ftate of virtue in the world ; 
whence a tranfition was eafy to the neceflity of a revelation, the 
encouragement to hope for it, and the kind of evidence with which 
it might probably be attended. Hence the work proceeded to the 
aétual evidence that may be produced in favour of that revelation 
which is contained in the Scriptures. The genuinenefs, credibility, 
and infpiration-of the facred books were then treated upon at large, 
and* vindicated from the moft material objections that have been 
| againft them by fceptical writers. This part of Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s lectures was, perhaps of all others, the moft important and 
ufeful. Having laid a firm foundation in fo ample a ftatement of 
the evidences of Chriftianity, he entered into a copious detail of 
what were, or, at leaft, what appeared to him to be, the doétrines 
of fcripture. In fo doing, though he ftated and maintained his own 
opinions, which in a confiderable degree were Calviniftical, he ne- 
ver affumed the character of a dogmatift. He reprefented the ar- 
guments, and referred to the authorities on both fides. The ftu- 
dents were left to judge for themfelves; and they did judge for 
themfelves, with his perfect concurrence and approbation ; though, 
no doubt, it was natural for him to be pleafed when their feuti- 
ments coincided with his own. Where this was not the cafe, it 
made no alteration in his affection and kind treatment, as the wri; 
ter of the prefent narrative can gratefully witnefs. What feemed 
mott evident to Dr. Doddridge on the fubjeéts confidered hy him, 
was digefted into the form of propofitions, fome of which were 
problematical; and the chief controverfies relative to each head 
were thrown into fcholia. For the illuftration of all of them, a 
Jarge collection was made of references, in which the fentiments 
and reafonings of the principal authors on the points in queftion 
might be feen in their own words. It was the bufinefs of the pu- 
pils to read and abridge thefe references in the intervals between the 
leftures. Dr. Doddridge’s Syftem of Divinity was his capital work, 
as atutor. Much labour was {pent by him upon it; and he was 
continually enriching it with his remarks on any new produétions 
upon the various fubjeéts to which it extended. It was tranfcribed 
by the generality of the ftudents; and it may be truly obferved con- 
cerning it, that it was well calculated to lead them gradually on, 
from the firft principles, to the moft important and difficult parts of 

theological knowledge. 
* Befides Dr. Doddridge’s expofitions in the family, critical lec- 
tures 
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tures on the New Teftament were delivered once a week, which 
the young men were permitted and encouraged to tranfcribe. In 
thefe were contained his obfervations on the language, meaning,. 
and. defign of the facred writings, and the interpretations and criti- 
cifms of the moft eminent commentators. Many of thefe obferva- 
tions occur in his Family Expofitor. As a fet of le€tures, they ne- 
ver attained to a very full and perfeét form. 

* Polite literature, if not copioufly infifted upon, was not, how- 
ever, by any means neglected. No inconfiderable advantage was 
derived from the doétor’s being himfelf a man of tafte, and a maf- 
ter of elegant compofition. Without much direé inftruction, the 
remarks which he occafionally and frequently made on the beft writ- 
ers, ancient and modern, were of great utility. The ftudents, too, 
efpecially thofe of a claflical turn, cherifhed in each other, by their 
difcuffions and debates, the principles of difcernment with regard 
to the beauties of authors, whether in profe or verfe. 

* In the laft year of Dr. Doddridge’s courfe, a fet of leftures was 
given on preaching and the paftoral care. Thefe contained direc- 
tions concerning the method to be taken by the pupils to fit them for 
appearing with credit in the pulpit; the character of the chief prac- 
tical divines and commentators ; particular rules for the compofi- 
tion, ftyle, arrangement, and delivery of fermons; and inftructions 
relating to public prayer, expofitions, catechifing, the adminiftra- 
tion of the facraments, and vifiting. To thefe were added many 
_ general maxiins for their converfation and conduct as minifters, and 
a variety of prudential hints for their behaviour in. the particular 
circumftances and conneétions in which they might be placed. A 
regard to truth obliges me to obferve, that, in thefe lectures, the 
doétor carried his ideas of condefcenfion to the weaknefs, and accom- 
modation to the prejudices, of mankind, farther than fome perfons 
will entirely approve. But ia fo doing he acted, I doubt-not, with 
the moft upright views, and from a fincere defire to be ufeful. His 
fentiments on this head had been early ftated by him in his “ Free 
Thoughts on the moft probable Means of reviving the Diflenting 
Intereft.”’ 

“* While the ftudents,” fays Mr. Orton, “ were purfuing thefe 
important ftudies, fome leétures were given them on civil law, the 
hieroglyphics and mythology of the ancients, the Englifh hiftory, 
particularly the hiftory of nonconformity, and the principles on 
which a feparation from the church of England is founded.” Such 
lectures might, I doubt not, be occafionally read ; but they made 
no ftated aad regular part of the academical courfe. None ef them, 
excepting thofe on nonconformity, were delivered during my refi- 
dence at Northampton. I {peak with the greater confidence on the 
fubject, as I was never abfent from a fingle leéture ti!l the laft month 
of my courfe, when I was prevented from attending on two or three 
Mondays, in confequence of having been engaged at a diflance as 
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an oceafional preacher. The health which. enabled me, and the 
diligence which led me, to maintain this conftant attendance, Ihave 
reafon to reflect upon with thankfulnefs and pleafure. 

* One day in every week was {et apart for public exetcifes ; at 
which times the tranflations and orations of the junior pupils were 
read and examined. Such of the young men as had entered on the 
ftudy of pneumatology and ethics, produced in their turns thefes on 
the feveral fubjeéts affigned them, which were mutually oppofed 
aud defended. The fenior ftudents brought analyfes of Scripture, 
the fchemes of fermons, and afterwards the fermons themfelves, 
which they fubmittted to the doctor’s examination and correétion ; 
and in this part of his work he was very exact, careful, and friendly ; 
for he efteemed his remarks on their difcourfes more ufeful to the 
young preachers than any general rules of compofition which could 
be offered them by thofe who were themfelves moft eminent in the 
profeffion. 

* It was Dr: Doddridge’s care, that his pupils, through the whole 
feriés of their ftudies, might have fuch a variety of lectures weekly, 
as, without diftraéting them, would entertain and engage their minds. 
While they were attending and ftudying objects of the greateft im- 
portance, fome of fimaller moment, though beneficial in themfelves, 
were fet before them at proper intervals. It was contrived, that they 
fhould have as much toread, between each lecture, as might keep them 
well employed ; due time being allowed for neceflary relaxations, 
and the reading of pra¢tical writers. The habitual perufal of fuch 
writers was recommended by their tutor with peculiar energy, and 
fingular propriety ; for few things can more effectually contribute to 
improve the underftanding and mend the heart, and to fita young 
gran for minifterial duty and vfefulnefs, than a large acquaintance 
with that moft valuable part of literature, the great body of Englifh 
fermons, and of compofitions which have a fimilar nature and ten- 
dency. Dr. Doddridge often examined what books the ftudents 
read, befides thofe to which thev were referred in their lectures, and 
directed them to fuch as were beft fuited to their age, character, and 
intended profeffion. In this refpect they were very advantageoufly fi- 
tuated, as they enjoyed the ufe of a valuable library, confifting of 
feveral thoufand volumes. To this library, under fome prudent re- 
gulations, they had accefs at all times. As their tutor was fenfible 
that a numerous collection of books might be a fhare, rather than a 
begefit, tothe ftudents, unlefs they h: ad an experienced friend to di- 
reét them in the choice of them, and in the proper period for their 
being peruied, he was particularly folicitous that they might have 
Suitable advice on the fubject. With this view, he fometimes gave 
to his pupils lectures on the books in the library ; going over the 
feversi thelves in order, and informing them of the > character - of 
each work, and its author, fo far as he was known. His obferva- 
tions were not ouly initructive but pleafant ; being often intermixed 
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with anecdotes of the writers who were mentioned. It may truly be 
faid of the leétures on the library, that they difplayed the furprifing 
extent of the doctor’s reading and knowledge,.and that they were 
ufeful in a variety of refpeéts. My mind fill retains, with advan- 
tage and pleafure, the impreffion of many of his remarks. 


Subjoined to the Life of Dr. Doddridge, in’a note, we have 
an account, which is extended to what may be called a Life, 
of a fellow minifter, Mr. Orton. Whether he had a richt to 
come in at all, may, perhaps, be thought fomewhat dubious ; 
certainly he has not come in by the door of the theepfold. 


(Zo be continued.) 





A Treatife on the Extradciion of the Catarad. By D. Augufius 
Gottlieb Richter, MZ. & Ch. D. Aulic Counfeller and Phy- 
fxcian to bis Britannic Maje/ty, Profeffor of the Praétice of 

- Phyfic and Surgery in the Univer/ity of Gottingen, Prefident of 
7 College of Surgeous, and Member of the Royal Academies 

Gettingen, Stockholm, and C openbagen, &c. Tranflated 

. fromthe German. lVitha Plate; and Notes by the Tranflator. 

8v0. 4s- Boards. Murray. 1791. 


WORKS of this kind have occurred to us lately with un- 
ufual frequency, either as diftinét publications, or in 
the more fugitive form of an article in different collections. 
They have, in general, merited our commendation by their 
accuracy, as well as by their ingenuity; but much muft be 
repeated in the general treatifes, and common remarks, which 
deferve no particular notice, muit recur in each. We fhall, 
therefore, mention only what may be moft peculiar and in- 
terefting in M. Richter’s work. 
~ Our author defcribes the different kinds of cataract with 
great propriety, and fomewhat more fully ‘than his prede- 
ceffors. We thall, however, extract only what he obferves 
refpeGing the charaéterittic fymptoms of the hard and foft 
cataract. 

* There are, however, two fymptoms that I fhall juit now com- 
municate to my readers, which, although I cannot fay-they have 
never, yet have very feldom, deceived me. The fofter the lens is, 
the larger and thicker it is in general, and therefore approaches 
nearer to the edge of the pupil; hence I always conclude that the 
cataract is large when it is near the pupil ; aud inthis J have found 
amyfelf but feldom deceived. 

‘ In order, however, to judge of the {pace between the pupil and 
the lens, the furgeon muft look into the perfon’s eye from one fide ; 
but in general it requires much experienee and exercife in order to 
judge of this with accuracy : befides, there are-cafes where no {uch 

- f{ymptom ever can appear, as in thofe w here the irss adheres to the 
“ - Cataract; 
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cataract ; and in fome other cafes it can be of no ufe, fuch as in 
an atrophy or dropfy of the eve. 

¢ Further, we are fometimes able to difcern on the catataét, 
points, ftreaks, or other marks. If, after having attentively ob- 
ferved the place, figure, and difpofition of thefe, we find that int 
fome days afterwards, or upon rubbing the eye pretty hard, they 
have undergone any change in their figure or fituation, we may then 
conclude with certainty that the cataract is foft; only we muft be 
«autious not to draw an oppofite conclufion ; I mean, that we are 
not to conceive the catataét to be hard if thefe fhould happen to 


fuffer no change.’ 


Tt muft be obvious, that thefe marks are only of importance, 
when we attempt to deprefs the lens, for the foft cataract can 
be extracted as eafily as the hard; and to deprefs is now the 
fafeft and moft common practice. Our author feems to think, 
that the opacity begins in the center, though without fufhicient 
reafon. The difficulty of afcertaining the exiftence of amauro- 
fis with gutta ferena, he acknowledges, with every other prac- 
titioner, without materially elucidating it. “The operation he 
advifes to be performed early, as the exiftence of a cataract in 
one eye predifpofes, in his opinion, the other to the fame 
difeafe. 

In performing the operation, our author, like baron Wen- 
zel, ufes tio inftrument for fixing the eye, not even to prevent 
the irivoluntary motion, though, ‘ at all events, Rumpelt’s 
thimble may be kept on the finger, in order to be ready for 
ufe if neceflary.” In performing the operation, our author’s 
particular directions are fo minutely, fo intimately connected 
with the procefs employed by other practitioners, that it is 
difficult to fele& them, and the whole would be equally ufe- 
lefs and unfatisfaCtory in the abridgement. A temark or two 
we may extract : 


* As foon as the lens is fairly out of the eye, the window curtain 
muft be drawn up in order that the furgeon may be able to atten- 
tively examine whether the pupil is perfeétly clear or not. It isa 
bad pra¢tice to clofe the eye immediately on extracting the lens from 
the idea of preventing a prolapfus of the vitreous humour, for it 
frequently happens, and efpecially when the lens is foft, or the cap¢ 
fule not fufficiently opened, that part of it remains behind, which 
in the fuite diminifhes, or altogether prevents vifion. This particle 
is not always very eafy to be difcovered, but often remains conceal- 
ed in the eye; for which reafon it muft be moft fcrupulonfly exa- 
mined, at one time with a ftrong light, at another with a weaker, 
in order to difcover whether any thing remains in any part of the 
extent of the pupil, The light ought to fall obliquely, or from one 
fide, into the eye, in order that the reflection may not prevent the 
operator from difcovering any of the fragments. Abts 
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* That which generally remains.is either a white opake flime, or 
a ‘piece of the cataraét. This flime is, perhaps, nothing elfe than 
the liquor Morgagni, which has become thick.and infpiffated. At 
other times it feems to arife from the lens itfelf, which is now and 
then wholly converted into a milky @uid, part of which may eafily 
remain in the capfule. The cheefy kind of catara@ is more liable 
to leave fragments behind it than any other .Thefe fragments are 
generally to be found at the upper part of the pupil, feldom in the 
lower, and ftill more feldom in the middie part. When they are 
very {miall, and feated high up in the capfule, they are not very 
eafy to be difcovered, efpecially if the pupil be fmall. The furgeon 
f{uppofes the pupil to be quite free and clear, and accordingly binds 
the eye down. After a few days a little piece finks down into the 
center of the eye and becomes vilible, but it is then impoffible to be 
extracted? 

‘ I have twice feen, that after the lens has. come out to all ap- 
pearancé perfectly entire and unbroken, yet there followed imme- 
diately after another fmall opake body, which, in confiftence, re- 
fembled the lens itfelf. What this opake body was I am really un- 
ableto fay. It could not bea portion of the lens, for that was hard 
and quite entire. Is it probable that a part of the liquor Morgagni 
turns hard and condenfes ? 

‘ What remains muft be extracted by means of Daviel’s {mall 
fcoop. This’ part of the operation is fometimes very troublefome ; 
for it happens that the {coop muft be often introduced, and when 
the eye is reftlefs it isalmoft impofiible to avoid rubbing and pufhing 
againit the iris and other internal parts of the eye. It is an unfor- 
tunate circumftance when we are obliged to have recourfe to it; and 
hence we fee, that although both a hard and foft cataraét may be 
extracted, vet the former is the beft to operate upon, fince it feldom 
leaves any fragment behind; and we alfo fee the neceffity of upen- 
ing the capfule as much as pofiible, becaufe it feldom happens then 
that any portion fhall remain in it.’ 


The efcape of the vitreous humour, which fometimes hap- 
pers, is not reprefeated by our author as injurious to the fuc- 
cefs of the operation. It feems generally to proceed from its 
being difeafed. M. Richter does not advile us to feparate it, 
but immediately clofes the eye, and leaves the prolapfed humour 
to be feparated by the contraction of the wound of the cornea. 

Wounds and prolapfus of the iris alfo are not confidered in a 
very formidable light. Our author fometimes applies a flight- 
ly aftringent wath, and throws a ftrong light on the eye, to 
produce the reduétion in the latter cate; and M. Janin’s appli- 
cation of the butter of antimony atts, he thinks, as a ftimu- 
lant. Either caufe does not prevent the patient from feeing 
tolerably well. The operation for making 2 new pupil, when 
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the iris is completely clofed, M. Richter has never performed. 
The membranous cataract is that obfufcation of the lens, 
arifing from one of the lamella of the capfule having loft its 
tranfparency. The fecondary cataract is wellknown, and is 
not the fubject of much dread ; for it often difappears gradually, 
like any other lymphatic inflammation. 

‘The morbid confequences of the operation, noticed by our 
author, are chiefly the fever and inflammation ; and his pro- 
phylactic management deferves particular attention. [he 
cure of the purulent eye is chiefly trufted to the evacuation of 
the matter by puncturing the cornea, though our author re- 
marks that it may be fometimes difcuffed. A few felect cafes 
conclude the volume. 

The tranflation appears to be executed with judgment and 
fidelity. ‘The tranilator is well acquainted with his fubject, 
and the notes difplay equal fkill and erudition. We hall 
fele€ét only one inftance, in what relates to applications, in 
order to difcufs the matter collected in the purulent eye. 


‘ Were I to judge from opinion alone, I confefs I fhould at firft 
be apt to join with the author in condemning the ufe of this remedy. 
But Mr. Janin, ia his chapter on the purulent eye, in his work in- 
tituled, Obfervations fur I’Ceil,-fpeaks in fo confident a manner of 
the great fuccefs which he himfelf has had from the ufe of this re- 
medy, that it feems unfair to oppofe a mere conjeétSre to what a 
refectable writer affures us to be a matter of fact and experience. 
This deco&ion of malva, he favs, feldom fails to difeufs the pus con- 
tained in the eve in about twelve or fourteen days. He directs the 
eve to be frequently bathed with the decoction, and that a comprefs 
dipt in the fame thould be applied in the intervals. How an 
emollient and relaxing remedy fhould produce the fame effet as the 
ftisuulant one recommended by Mr. Mauchart, is a difficulty which 
is not foeafily folved. [hetheory from which Mr. Janin takes his 
indication of cure, namely, that of opening the pores of the cornea, 
is certainly a moft queftionable and unfatisfactory one: it arofe when 
the ufe of the abforbent veffels was unknown, and itis really ftrange 
that it fhould {ili pain credit now that thefe are fo wel! afcertained. 
Were I to hazard a conje¢ture on the ufe of thefe two remedies, I 
fhould fuppote that they had been employed at two different ftages 
of the difeate. At the beginning, where there is a good degree of 
active inflammation prefent, not only new matter is continually form- 
Ing, but the abfurbents, from the difeafe of the part, are incapable 
of a&ting. The emollient application of Mr. Janin in this cafe 
would be the mo advifabie, as tending to relax the part, and dimi- 
tith the too great action of the biood veffels, But on the contrary, 
in a cafe of fome flanding, where all inflammation had fubfided, and 
the faults feemed to lie in too weak an aétion of the abforbents, the 
ftimulatingrcmedy of Mr. Mauchart might perhaps be the beft. ‘T.’ 
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The Adventures of. Hugh Trevor. By Thamas Holcroft. 
3 Vols. 10s. 64. fewed. Shepperfon and Reynolds. 
1794+ 

NOVELS preach as well as fcrmons; fome occafionally, 

and in fubfervience to the adventures; of others, the ad- 

ventures are fubfervient to the defign of introducing or ex- 
ploding certain principles, or expofing the errors of all re- 
ceived practices and opinions; of this latter kind is Hugh 
‘Trevor. The fentiments of its author are well known, and 
thofe of a certain fet of authors, who have the zeal of apoftles, 
if not their faith, and who are indefatigable in aflailing, fome- 
times with argument and fometimes with fatire, the ftrong 
holds of fyftems and eftablifhments. Wild and enthufiaftic as 
any of thofe which they mean to deftroy, are the theories 
which they are folicitous to promulgate, but we will not, as 
fome would, add dangerous, becaufe to truth there can be no 
danger from difcufion, nor to what is ufeful from the modft 
fcrutinifing expofure. They are the fan in the hands of pro- 
vidence, to winnow the whole and divide it from the chaff. 


The defign of Mr. Holcroft is thus opened in the Preface: 


‘ Every man of determined inquiry, who will afk, without the 
dread of difcovering more than he dares believe, what is divinity? 
what is law? what is phyfic? what is war? and what is trade? 
will have great reafon to doubt at fome times of the virtue, and at 
others of the utility, of each of thefe different employments.’ 


© What profeflion,’ he adds, ¢ fhould a man of principle chufe 
for his fon ” The prefent volumes (for the novel is not finifhe 
ed) give the author’s ideas of divinity and law; the remaining 
profefhons, we prefume, will not meet with.a more favourable 
fentence. ‘The narrative is eafy, and the fcenes varied; fome 
of them affecting; many characters are well drawn, but the 
traits are roughened by the prejudices of the author: there is 
much ftrong fatire againft real vice and folly, but made too 
general for the fake of accommodating his deprefling and uncom- 
fortable fyflem. Hugh Trevor is the fon of a farmer, and, 
the reétor’s daughter, who had married him againft her fa# 
ther’s confent. ‘The character of the farmer, and the educae 
tion he gives his boy, are very naturally defcribed ; but not fo 
as to prejudice us in favour of that way of life. The rector 
is a man of family, proud, grafping, covetous, and unforgiv- 
ing, at enmity with the fquire, who is rough and brutal. An 
affecting ftory in lower life of a labourgr who attempts to mur- 
der the woman he had feduced, feems to be intended to fhew 
that vice has contaminated the cottage; and an unhappy cata- 
ftrophe flowing from matrimonial difcord is aimed, we fup- 
Lz pote, 
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pofe, againft the indiffolubility of the conjugal tie. Hugh is 
then made to groan under the flayery of an apprenticefhip, a arid 
after fome adventures is fent to Oxford, where the contratt 
between the ideas he had formed in his own mind of a place 
facred to the Mufes, and the manners and language of the place 
itfelf, is painted with a ftrong, and we fear, in fome refpe€ts, too 
juft a pencil. On leaving Oxford Sc comes to London; the feel- 
ings of wonder and admiration on entering the metropolis are 
again checked by the tricks of fharpers, &c. Servility and 
vulgarity in a town le€turer, and fenfuality, hypocrify, and 
ignorance in a fet of dignified clergy, form the next piéture. 
The bithop, after r encouraging him to write, gets pofleffion of 
his manufcript, and prints it as his own. He is at the fame 
time deceived by a nobleman, his patron in the political world. 
His vanity as an author is mortified, he becomes a prey toa 
cheat, ind the end of the third volume leaves our hero ftript 
of all his money at a gaming-table. Connected with his ftory 
ts that of a young lady ruined by the perfidy of a defigning 
man, and a man of genius driven by difappointment to de(pair 
and fuicide. Our readers will probably afk what is the moral 
of all this: that the world is full of mifery and vice, we know 
but too well; but what is the practical inference? As far as 
we can gather it from the fentiments of a young man who is 
the philofopher of the piece, it is that we fhou!d enter into no 
profeffion, but labour for a livelihood, contraét our wants as 
much as poflible, and maintain a fort of ftoical independence. 
Such is the plan: for a {pecimen of the execution we may give 

Part of what he fays concerning Oxford. 


_ * Wearied of this fubjeé&, I turned my thoughts into a new chan- 
uel, and endeavoured to conjecture what Oxford was, and what 
kind of people were its inhabitants. I had heard it defcribed, and’ 
femvembered the leading features; its expanfive ftreets, afpiring tur- 
rets, noble buildings, and delightful walks. The picture rofe to 
magnificence; but the w ifdom, learning, and virtue of its fages, 
and their pupils, were ftill more fublime. High minded and noble 
youths, thiriting after knowledge, affembled under the aufpices of 
philotophers whofe fcience was profound, and whofe morals were 
nate The whole fabric rifing in beautiful order: under-graduates, 
bachelors, matters, doétors, profeifors, prefidents, heads of col- 
2 high ftewards, and chancellors, ea¢h excelling the other in 
y orth asin dignity! Their manners engaging, their actions. un- 
bfemithed, and their lives {pent in the delightful regions of learning 
and truth. It muit be the city of angels, and I was haftening to re- 
fiie siinent the bleft! A band of feers, living in fraternity, go- 
verned by one univerfal {pirit of benevolence,’ harmonized by one 
vibrating fyftemn of goodnefs celeitial ! Among fuch beings -evil 
2 . cand 
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and foolith men could fitid no admittance, for they could find no 
fociety. 

‘ T heology too would here be feen in all herfplendour; aétive, 
energetic, and confclatory; not difturbed -by doubt, not difgraced 
by acrimony,° nor {lumbering i in floth, not bloated with pride, not 
dogmatic: il, not intolerant, not fancor 7. not perfecuting, not in 
quifitorial; but diffufing her mild yet clear and penetrating. beams 
through the foul, where all. could not but be light, and life, and love! 
—QOh Oxford, faid I, thou art the feat of the Mufes, thou art the 
nurfe of wifdom, thou art the mother of virtue !-- 1 own my ex- 
pectations were high. 

‘My reveries concerning my old companion, Heétor, were in 
the fame tone. [ had heard that he had often been down at Mow- 
bray Hall, ‘during vacation tinte; but the mutual interdition of our 
families had prevented our meeting. Ne cannot but be greatly al- 
tered, faid [. It is impoflible he fhould have remained fo long in 
this noble feminary, and continue the fame felfith, fenfial, and 
half-brutal He€tor Mowbray, whom formerly 1 knew. I regretted 
our quarrel; he might now have become an agreeable companion, 
perhaps a friend. Olivia, toof—She had a fifter’s partiality for 
him before ; fhe might now love him infinitely, and juftly. 

* While I fat ruminating, the coach continued rolling onward over 
hilland dale, paffing houfe, hedge row, and heath, till the towers and 
turrets of Oxford came in view. My heart bounded at the fight, 
and ative fancy induitrioutly continued her fictions. We entered 
the city, and drove ck: ittering along to one of the principal inns. 

‘The moment the coachman pulled up, I ftepped out of the car- 
riage and into the ftreet. It was the eve of a new term; the gownf- 
men were fwarming, carriages and horferten poft hafte were arriv- 
ing, the bells were ringing, waiters and footmen were hurrying to 
and fro, and all was dazzle, ali was life. Eager to mingle in the 
fcene, I walked up and down the High-ftreet, faw co! Hege after col- 
lege, hail after hall, and church after ‘church. The arches, the pil- 
lars, the quadrangles, rofe in inceffant and aftonithing faccelitin. 
My eyes turned from building to building, gazing with avidity, add- 
ing wonder to w onder, and filling the mind w ith rapture. “Tt is 
all that I had imagined,” faid I, “and much much more! Happy city, 
happy people, and happy I, that 2m come to be one among you! 
Now and now only I begin to live.” 

* Fearful of bewildering myfelf in this fairy land, I turned back 
to the inn, but continued gazing with new amazement at every ftep. 
Juft as 1 came to the gate, I heard the galloping of horfes behind 
me, looked round, and there moft unexpectedly faw Hector Mow- 
bray, pulling up his horfe, with two livery fervants, three grey- 
hounds, and a brace of pointers at his heely!~ He had new boots, 
buckfkin breeches, a buff waificoat, a fcarlet coat with a green 
collar, and a gold button and loop, taffel, and hat-band. I was 
' L 3 within 
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within a yard of him when he alighted. “ Blefs me,” faid I, Mr. 
Mowbray ?”” —“ G—d—my blood! Trevor! Is it you ?” 

* The apoftrophe ftartled tne. 

* Hector gave three loud cracks with his whip, whiftled ‘his dogs, 
and with a Stentor voice called after one of his fervants—“ Way 
holloa! You blind blood of a w ‘ 


Our readers will imagine, if they have ever heard fuch cone 
verfation, the dialogue that enfaed. After being made free of 
the college, he meets an oid friend, who thus delivers his opi- 
nion of the place. We wifh the fons of our Alma Mater may 
entitle themfelves to call it an unfair one. 


“ Tam but juft arrived,” faid I: “ will you be kind enough to 
give me fuch intelligence as may aid me to regulate my conduct ? 
What I have hitherto feen has rather furprifed and even difappointed 
me. I hoped for perfeélion, which I begin to doubt I fhall not find. 
W hat are the manners of the place?” —“ Suchas muft be expeéted from 
a multitude of youths s, who are afhamed to be thought boys, and 

who do not know how to behave like men.”—“ But are there not 
people appointed to teach them ?””—#* No,’’-—~“ What is the office 
of the proétors, heads of houfes, deans, and other fuperintendants, 
of whom I have heard ?”7-——“ To watch and regulate the tufts of 
caps, the tving of bands, the ituff and taffels of which gowns are 
made; to reprimand thofe who wear red, or green, and to take 
care that the gownfmen affemble, at proper hours, to hear prayers 
gabbled over as faft as tongue can give them uiterance, or lectures, 
at which both reader and hevrers fall afleep.” ‘* What are the pub- 
lic rewards for proficiency in learning ?”—“ Few, or in reality none.” 
** Befide numevous offices, are not exhibitions, fellowfhips, profef- 
fors' chairs, and prefentations beftowed ?””—* Yes, on thofe who 
have municipal or political influence; or whoby fervility and effron- 
tery can court patronage.“ Surely you have fome men of worth 

and genius, who meet “Ghele due reward?’ ~~“ Few; very few, in- 

deed, Sloth, inanity, and bloated pride are here too often the cha- 
racteriftics of office. Faftidioufnefs is virtue, and to keep the poor 
and unprotected in awe a duty. The rich indeed are indulged in 
ail the licentious liberties they can defire.”-——** Why do fo many 
young men of family refort hither ?”—** Some to get what is to be 
given away ; others are fent by their parents, who imagine the place 
to be the reverfe of what it is; anda third fet, intended for the 
church, are obliged to go to an univerfity before they can be ad- 
mitred into holy orders.’°—‘ That rule I have heard is not abfo- 
lute.”—*“* It is fuppofed here to be little lefs.”—“* Then you would 
not advife a young perfon to come to this city to complete his edu- 
eaiion?”—~“ If he pofiefs extraordinary fortitude and virtue, yes : 
if not, I would have him avoid Oxford as he would contagion,” — 
* What are its advantages, to the former ?”—* Leifure, books, and 
bearned 
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learned men; and the laft benefit would be the greateft, were it not 
publicly difcountenanced by the arrogant diftance which both the 
ftatutes of the univerfity, and the practice of the graduates and dig- 
nitaries prefcribe. In my opinion, it has another. paradoxical kind 
of advantage: toa mind properly prepared, the very vice of the 
place, by fhewing how hateful it is, muft be healthful. Infolence, 
haughting{s, floth, and fenfuality, daily exhibited, if truly feen, 
cannot ut excite contempt.”—* You feem to have profited by the 
leffon.”—* Oh! there is but little merit in my forbearance. I am 
poor, and have not the means. I am a fervitor and defpifed, or 
overlooked. Thofe are moft expofed to danger who have moit 
money and moft credit; I have neither.” Charmed with his can- 
dour, our converfation continued: he directed me in the college 
modes, and I fent to the burfar, and prevailed on Turl to breakfat 
with me. I underftood that he had obtained an exhibition, but that, 
having exprefled his thoughts too freely on certain {peculative points, 
he had incurred the difapprobation of his feniors, who confidered it as 
exceedingly impertinent in any man to differ with them in opinion, 
and efpecially in fuch a youth.’ 





An Effay on Colonization, particularly applied to the Weftern 
Coafi of Africa, with fome free Thoughts on Cultivation and 


Commerce alfo brief De/criptions of the Colonies already for m- 
ed, or attempted, in Africa, including thofe of Sierra Leona 
and Bulama. By C. B. Wadfrom. In Two Paris. Il 
iufirated with a Nautical Map (from Lat. §° 20' to Lat. 
14° N.) and other Plates. Part I. 4t0. 125. Boards. 
Nicol. 1794. 


ME: Waditrom, the authar of this judicious Effay, travel- 
led in Africain the year 1787, accompanied by the cele- 
brated Dr. Sparrman, and captain Arrhenius of the Swedilh 
artillery, an able mineralogift, with a view to contemplate 
nature in the more fimple ftates of fociety. On his return he 
vifited this country, and, withDr. Sparrman, was examined be- 
fore the privy council. Their examination, which may be feen 
at full length in the voluminous reports publifhied in +7838, on 
the flave-trade, favoured the poihbility of planting colonies in 
Africa, and eftablifhing commerce upon a liberal fcale. About 
that time Mr. Wadftrom pubiifthed ‘ Obfervations on the 
Slave-trade in a Voyage to the Coaft of Guinea.’ ‘The pre- 
fent work is the refuit of a promife made in thar pamphlet, to 
promote the grand defign of abolition, by proving that the 
colonization of Africa is not only pra@ticable, but in a com- 

mercial view, highly prudent and advifable. 
. After fome remarks on the obftru€tions to colonization, he 
regrets that while colonies re been founded in Afia and 
4 Aiacrica, 
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America, which now rival great nations, Africa has been 
neglected, a country which {tands, as it were, in the centre 
of the other quart®rs of the globe, which is néarer to Europe 
than any other, poffeffes near 10,000 miles of fea coaft, many 
great and navigable rivers, and a foil capab eof almoit any 
productions. The avidity of European nations in the fifteenth 
century, was to difcover a patlage by fea to the Eat Indies, 
and thare the commerce of that country with the Venetians. 
In this attempt, Columbus fell in with the iflands of America, 
which, with Afia, became then the theatre of ambition and 
avarice to the Europeans. When it was found that the abori- 
gines of America could not endure the labours impofed upon 
them by their new matters, they reforted to Africa fora fupply 
of labourers in the form of flaves. This neceffity, whether 
real or pretended, is the orig cin of the flave-trade, which has 
ever fince been the great obftacle to the improvement and 
civilization of Africa, while, at the fame time, it is to Africa, 
if we may believe the planters, that the Weft India iflands 
owe their importance, and even their exiftence. The planters, 
confequently, and all perfons concerned in the Weft India 
trade, join cordially in reprobating every plan for the colo- 
nization of Africa. Mr. Waditrom, indeed, mentions fon:e 
among them, of more liberal minds, who have exprefied no 
fears of a decay of property owing to fuch a caufe, and con- 
ceive that, as the confumption of fugar is rapidly increafing 
in Europe and Aimerica, the Weft India iflands, the culture 
of which, ia the prefent fyftem, cannot be profitably extended, 
will be inadequate to the demand. 

Befides thefe object tions to the colonization of Africa, it 
will be faid ihat, * it would introduce among the fimple and 
innocent natives of that continent, the corrupted manners of 
the Europeans; and that the Europeans corrupted the abori- 
gines of North America, though neither party dealt in flaves.’ 
‘To this Mr. Wadiftrom anfwers, that the flave-trade has al- 
ready introduced, into thofe parts of Africa, where it prevails, 
the manners of the moft corrupted of the Europeans ; but that 
a colony of fober,-honett, and induitrious people from Europe, 
who will of courfe fix their refidence where there is little or no 
flave-trade, and who will fupport themfelves by agriculture, 
and not by commerce, need not exc ite any alarm on this head. 
With regard to the latter part of the objection, he admits that 
it is unfortunat: iy‘trde, but affirms thatthis-corruption was 
the work of Eu: pe in traders, and not of European farmers. 
Befides, ¢ the object of the European traders in America (as 
traders) was not io civilize the natives, but, like the white 
flave dealers in Africa, to turn their rude propentities for Eu- 
ropean liquors, gunpowder and baubies, to their own immediate 

profit, 
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profit, without looking forward to the advantages of legiti- 
mate commerce, which, fooner or later, would “have refuited 
from their civilization.” Other objections againft our author’s 
pe are anfweréed with equal candour, and, in our opinion, 
ith a perfect knowledge of the fubjeé. 

‘The charaéter of the Africans having been generally mif- 
reprefented, and for very obvious reafons, Mr. Wadfrom, 
aware of the difficulty of the fubje&t, prefumes only to offer 
fome fhort and imperfeét fketches. Setting out with the gene- 
ral ree 5 that civilized nations are governed by reafon, and 
uncivilized by their will and affetions, or what are common- 
ly called their paffions, he vindicates, or rather hopounts for 
their vices. by a reference to their underftandings which are 
uncultivated. ‘Their paflions, however, both defenfive and {o- 
cial, are much ftronger than thofe of Europeans. ‘They are 
more fenfible of difrefpect, contempt, or injury, and are more 
prompt and violent inrefenting them. The fame, he thinks, 
may be obferved in half-civilized nations, as in the days of 
chivalry, and he makes an allufion here to the practice of mo- 
dern duellifts. But it is to be obferved, that the principle of a 
duel is not fo much revenge againft another, as the miftaken 
notion of a duty we owe to ourfelves. His parallel between 
the revenge of the Africans and that of other nations, we allow 
to be jut. OF their hofpitality to {ftrangers and kindnefs to 
friends, he feems to fpeak from experience as well as informa- 
tion’; and he contends that in maternal, filial, and fraternal 
affeCtio: n, they are fuperior to any Europeans he was ever 
among. Their chief corruptions are attributed, with great 
jultice, to the practices of the European traders; but fo many 
proofs of this have been given in various works reviewed fince 
the queftion of abolition began to be agitated, that it is not 
necefiary to dwell on the fubject. With regard to the genius 
of the Africans, our author offered to produce before the 
committee of the houfe of commons, fpecimens of their ma- 
nufactures in iron, gold, fillagree work, leather, cotton, mat- 
ting, and bafket-work, fome of which equal any articles of 
the kind fabricated in Europe. ‘The leaft improved tribes 
make their own fifhing tackle, canoes, and implements of 
agriculture. ‘They have alfo manufaCories of foap, falt, and 
dying, all which are carried on, notwithftanding the evils of 
the flave-trade, which renders their perfons and property 
equally infecure. Many other pleafing proofs are given of the 
ingenuity and capacity of thefe people, whofe character, we 
have long been of opinion, has been at the mercy of writers 
who knew them not, or of witnefles whofe intereft it was to re- 


preient them as defervingonly the bonours of perpetual flavery. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Waditrom proceeds to make fome obfervations on civili- 
zation in general, but particularly with a reference to Africa. 
Thefe are introduced in a work of this kind with propriety, 
although they may not be ‘new to the philofophical reader. 
His objeét is to form agricultural colonies on the coaft, which 
prefents 2 varicty of fituations proper for the purpofe, where 
we might mix with the inhabitants, and affitt them in culti- 
vating their fertile foil, with the view of inviting them to par- 
ticipate in its inexhauftible ftores, and in the concomitant 
bleffings of improving reafon and progreffive civilization. 
* Let us,” adds he, * give them a manly and generous educa~- 
tion, which will make them feel the nobility of their origin, 
and fhew them of what great things they are capable—an edu- 
cation which will teach them no longer to fuffer themfelves to 
be dragged, or to confpire to drag others, from their fimple, 
but improyeable and beloved focieties—which will teach them 
to avenge themfelves on the blind and fordid men who purchafe 
them,,only by becoming more ufeful to them as freemen, 
than ever they have been, or can be, as flaves.’? On princi- 
ples aT approaching to thefe, the colony at Sierra Leona, 
and at Bulama, have been formed. 

Chapters IV. V. and VI. contain an account of the climate, 
foil, and water, and the produce of Africa. Our author’s 
obfervations on the means of preferving health are very valua- 
ble; but we muft refer to the work itfelf, as they are illuftrat- 
ed by plans of houfes proper either for temporary or permanent 
refidence. In chap. VII. he offers fome remarks on colonies 
in general, which are confonant to the opinions of the moft 
enlightened writers on the fubject, and expatiates on the in- 
juitice and folly which actuated the European powers in their 
firft projected colonies. A variety of commercial and political 
gueilions are appended to this valuable part of the work, which 
forms a proper introduction to fome * Hints on the Effentials 
cf a Colonial Government.’ Thefe are arranged under the 
heads, Education, Religion, Empleyments, Contracts and Laws, 
External 1 or/hip, Health, Cultivation, Manufa@ures, Com- 
merce, Defence, Finances, and Political Arrangements. Thefe 
are followed by the Plan which he fubmitted to the Bulama 
Affoviation. Of this we can only fay, that it is beautiful in 
theory, and not improbable in practice. As a general fpeci- 
men of the merit of the author, and of his manner of treating 
fubjects which involve fome of the moft important confdera- 
tions that can engage the wiflom of man, we fhall extract a 
paflage, under the head Commerce, premifing that our author 
has divided the whole work into paragraphs which are numbered, 
for fome reafon we are unable to aflign. 


‘COM. 
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‘ 1x3. There are two fpecies of commerce different from, and: 
even oppofite to, if not deftruétive of, one another. Some expla- 
nation of both forms an effential part of my pian. 

‘ 114. 1ft. Commiflion commerce, into which, in remote ages, 
mankind were naturglly led by their real wants. An interchange 
of ufeful commodities was the only objet of merchants in carly 
times. A natural and neceffary barter, by their means, diffufed the 
produce of every part of the then known world over the whole; and 
their profits might be regarded more as the wages of neceflary labour, 
than as the gains of injurious monopoly. Gold and filver were not 
excluded from this commerce; but they were left to find their way 
into the general circulation, by their weight 2 and ftandard, Their 
relative worth was not, like that of coin, fixed by artificial laws ; 
but, like the worth of every other commodity, was regulated by the 
natural demand. And paper credit had, in that early period, no 
exiftence. This natural and unreftrained ftate of commerce accord- 
ed perfectly with the primitive fimplicity of thofe ages: and it cer- 
tainly tended to promote a ciffufion of the comforts of life commen- 
furate to the wants of mankind, whom it united by the bond of 
mutual interefts, 

* 115. A mixture of fenfible and virtuous Europeans with fimple, 
untutored Africans, may be expected, by the reciprocal aétion and 
re ation of their habits and manners, to produce a fucial character 
nearly approaching the ancient fimplicity. It were therefore to be 
wifhed, that the beneficial fpecies of commerce, juft mentioned, 
could be fo fixed in every new African colony, as for ever to ex- 
clude that perverted fy ftem which I fhall call {peculation-commerce, 
on which it feems neceflary to dwell fomewhat more particularly. 

* 116. 2d. Speculation-conmmerce produces effects very different 
from commiffion-commerce. It doesnot tend fo directly to fupply 
the wants of a community, as to gratify the avidity of individual 
merchants, whom governments fuffer to take advantage of thote 
wants. Nay, as if this were not enough, moft governments have 
been prevailed on to make formal grants, of monopolies and — 
five privileges to bodies of merchants. Such grants are deftre Gis 
of competition, the very foul of commerce, put the confumers com~- 
pleatly in the power of foreftaliers, and nourith the overbearing 
wealth and ambition of individuals, at the ee 0g9 of the commu- 
nity.—The merchant who colleéts the produéts of diftant countrics 
in fuch quantities as have been previoutly ordered by his correfpon- 
dents and cuftomers, may be compared toa ftream which gentiv 
irtigates and refreflies the fields. The monopolizing fpeculatar in 
thofe produéts not unaptly refembles a refervoir which confines the 
waters till the fields are parched, and at laft difiributes thei unfea- 
fonabiy and partially, overflowing fome places, and mifcrably Sint. 
ing others.’ 

Oniitting 
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Omitting what follows, as being chiefly quotation, we con- 
tinue our extract by the following ingenious {peculations : 


© 121. To fpeak the truth, it appears to me, that a fpecies of 
flavery, or dependence, very much like it, has gradually crept, with 
f{peculation-commerce and manufaétures, into all countries where 
they prevail. Of this flavery or dependence, or whatever elfe - it: 
may be called, there are various degrees, from what we are pleafed 
to ftyle a gentle ftate of fervice in our tamilies, down tothe moft 
abufive and boldly avowed flavery in our fugar colonies. I cannot 
give a fhorter inftance, than the ftate of celibacy in which our nu- 
merous menial fervants are obliged to live, on pain of lofing their 
places; as few will employ a married fervant. Thus the one fex is’ 
feduced into proftitution, and the other has no other refource than 
in the annihilation of a natural and neceflary paflion, or in whore-’ 
dom and debauchery for life. This is but one, out of a thoufand’ 
inftances, which might be given of the inverfion of focial order 
which now, more or lefs, prevails in’ all commercial nations, and’ 
which ought to be ean guarded againft, in eftablifhing a riew 

colony. 
¢ 122. I have thought much on thefe evils; and, on the whole, 
find myfelf inclined to attribute them to a cauie which feems never 
to have been much, if at all, attended to by others. I have great 
reafon, however, to fufpect, chat the degradation of a great por tion 
of every mercantile community, arifes from the prevailing luft of 
accumulating money independent of commodities, of the’ value of 
which it is become the mere arbitrary ign, inftead of being, as for- 
merly, circulated and transferred as a commodity itfelf. -In this un- 
natural innovation, I think I fee the fource of many of the grievous 
evils which now afflict commercial nations. Hoc fonte derivata’ 
clades ! Money, in early times, was wifely adopted as the medium 
of commerce, which gave it it’s chief value as a commodity. Bit 
it has been evidently diverted from it’s natural ufe, which was ad- 
mirably calculated to promote the free interchange of other’commo- 
dities, the increafe of knowledge and virtue, and the wealth and 
profperity of nations. This lamentable perverfion appears to have 
been owing to the Italian invention of bills of exchange, the opera- 
tions of grafping monopolifts, the arbitrary interference of govern- 
ments, in attempting to eftablith between gold, filver, and copper, 
and between thefe metals and other commodities, ‘an unuatural rela- 
tive value; and, above all, to the modern fyftem of public credit 
and finance. To thefe we muft add, the enormous augmentation 
and wide circulation of paper, moftly of ideal value, refulting from 
all the other caufes. Thus money has compleatly fupplanted'com- 
modities, and become itfelf the chief fubject of commercial fpecu- 
lation, to the exclufion of ufeful productions. The acquifition of 
it is the fole purfuit of all men of bufinefs; particularly of indivi- 
dual merchants and monopolizing companies, feparate from the 
eeneral 
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general good, to which the production and interchange of ufeful 
commodities always direétly conduces, In this unnatural chaos of 
money-{peculation, where all the concerns of fociety, and all the 
abilities of individuals, as wellas the produce of their induftry, are 
eftimated, not by ounces and penny-weights of gold and filver, but 
by imaginary denominations of pounds, livres, rix-dollars, &c. I 
fay, in this forced and artificial flate of things, could it be furprifing 
that men fhould find their labours fpeculated upon, or monopolized, 
their time engrofled, their focial and domeftic.comforts abridged, 
their perfons degraded, their minds darkened, and their children 
brought up, as machines, to fpin cotton and grind fciffars ?—And 
all for what ?—but to enable a few monopolifts to accumulate 
money. 

‘ 123. That colonies formed on the modern mercantile fyftem, 
in which money has ufurped the place of commodities, muft necef- 
farily be fupported by the degradation of a great part of the commu- 
nity, appears to me the unavoidable refult of their faulty, commer- 
cial conftitution. On the other hand, liberty muft be the happy 
Jot of colonies eftablifhed on the bafis of agriculture; for natural 
productions are not nearly fo liable, as money is, to be perverted to 
purpofes incompatible with the benefit of a community at large. 
Degradation, or a f{pecies of flavery, is undoubtedly one ot the bane- 
ful effeéts of the abufed power and influence of money. But liberty 
flows from the production of ufeful commodities, which leads the 
labourer or produétor to true lovalty, making it his intereft to 
{trengthen the power of the laws, and to fecure the peace and good 
order of the community, without which his bulky and unwieldy 
property cannot be fecure. 

‘ 124. I hope my peculiar thoughts on commerce will have the 
good fortune to be well received by many difinterefted perfons, who 
will excufe my dwelling on it at as great length as the narrow limits 
of my work will permit. I flatter myfelf too, that the good-natur- 
ed reader will interpret fome warm expreffions, which have efcaped 
me, not as dictated by a rancorous {pirit, or any difregard tothe re- 
fpetable part of the public, but by an honeft zeal for guarding all 
new communities from the baneful eeéts of monopoly and fpecu- 
lation.’ 


The remainder of this work confifts in a review of the hif- 
tory of the colonies formed in Africa on the principles of 
commerce by the Portuguefe, Spaniards, French, Dutch, 
Auftrians, and Swedes. ‘Throughout the whole, Mr. Wad- 
{trom affords many proofs of the induftry with which he has 
ftudied his fubjeét, and the indefatigable pains he has taken 
to obtain the beft information, and the beft opinions. Of 
thefe advantages, it was not difficult for a well cultivated and 
liberal mind to avail itfelf; and although we difcover in fome’ 

places 
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laces.a warmth which leaves £ petty openings for petty cavil- 
fing,’ yet we know not any work better calculated to excite 
the public attention, or to calm thofe fears which either in- 
terefted or well-meaning men may entertain for the exiftence 
of our trade, fhould the projeéted colonies in Africa fucceed 
in their own eftablifhment, and in their confequent tendency 
to promote a more fpeedy abolition of the flave-trade. What- 
ever may be the claims of prudence againft a fudden abolition, 


and they have not been received by us with indifference, we - 


are certain that the flave-trade cannot long furvive the prefent 
century : and fhould thefe fchemes of civilization in Africa fail 
of fuccefs, our opinion would not be fhaken, although our 
regret might be heightened. But it does not appear from the 
evidence of this and other authors, that fuch failure is proba- 
ble, if the fub{cribers are firm, and the managers and directors 
are true to their purpofe. And this they will be likely to con- 
tinye, while their fyftem excludes monopoly, and individual 
corruption. We fhould have dreaded the interference of 
government, which the hiftory of colonies, in every page, 
gives reafon to deprecate, had we not been informed that the 
affiftance offered is of the moft liberal kind. The African 
affociation of London have equipped two veffels, for a new 
expedition, and the fum of 6000i. has been granted by go- 
vernment. 





Ferifhia’s Hiftory of Dekkan, from the firft Mahummedan Con- 
quefts: with a Continuation from other Native Writers, of 
the Events in that Part of India, to the Reduéion of its laft 
Monarchs by the Emperor Aulumgeer Aurungzebe: alfo, the 
Reigns of bis Succeffors in the Empire of Hindoftan to the pre- 


fent Day: and the Hiftory of Bengal, from the Acceffion of 


Aliverdee Khan to the Year 1780. Comprifed in Six Parts. 

By Fonathan Scott, Captain in the Eaft India Company’s Ser- 

vice, Perfian Secretary to the late Governor General, Warren 

Hafiings, Efq. and Member of the Afiatic Society in Calcutta. 
—2Vols. 4to. 2/.2s. Stockdale. 1794. 


THs is one of the moft important acceMfions to Englith li- 

terature which has appeared for a long time. The ample 
title will give fome idea of the contents, which are extremely 
interefting ; and the ftyleis uniformly ftrong, per{picuous, and 
pleafing, without affectation or falfe (plendour. 

Major Rennell, an eminent judge, long ago announced this 
tranflation to the public; and the expectations raifed will be 
fully gratified. The hiftory of Hindottan Proper, or the north 
of India, has been already detailed. ‘That of Dekkan, the 
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large fouthern peninfula, had remained in darknefs, and cap- 
tain Scott has opened as it were a new world to our eyes. 

Before proceeding, by fome extracts, to give the reader an 
idea of this valuable work, we may be permitted to exprefs an 
earneft wifh that, now the hiftory of India, st1ncE the Ma- 
hummedan conquefts, is happily completed, our ingenious 
and learned compatriots, verfed in Indian lore, will favour 
the literary world with all poflible refearches into the hiftory 
PRECEDING thefe conque(ts; than which amore intereiting 
theme cannot occupy learned induttry. 

In his Preface captain Scott thus explains his intentions: 


‘ Ferifhta, author of the hiftory now offered to the public in aa 
Englith drefs, is one of the moft efteemed writers of Hindooftan, 
and was of noble rank, and high in office at the court of Ibrahim 
Adil Shaw, of Beejapore, one of the fuitans of Dekkan. 

* Befides the Hiftory of the Dhely emperors, and this of Dekkan, 
Ferifhta compiled one of every province in India, and many com- 
plete copies of his works have been brought home by Englith gen- 
tlemen. 

‘ My firft intention was to have publifhed a literal tranflation ; 
but, on revifion, I thought it would be move pleafing to an Eng!ifa 
ear, deprived of fome of the numerous hyperbolical epithets and too 
frequent conjunctions, which drew out the periods to a diftracting 
jength, hurtful to the fenfe in our ianguage. This alone has been 
done ; yet, perhaps, fome readers may {till think the ftyle too orien- 
tal; but to have deviated farther from the original, would have been 
impofing a compilation for a tranilation. : 

* To thofe who have been in India, and are converfant with the 
hiftory and manners of the natives, fome of the notes may appear 
trivial: but every explanation is neceffary to render fatisfa&tory, to 
moft readers, the perufal of foreign idiom, cuftoms, and uncom. 
mon names. The laft I have endeavoured to write as pronounced 
in the country, 

‘It is neceffary to mention, that from page 400 to the end of the 
Nizam Shawee dynafty, is not taken from Ferifhta, his work con- 
cluding with the fall of Ahmednuggur. What follows, was from a 
work written by Shaw-nowauz Khan, a nobleman of Dekkan, en- 
titled, Maffer al Amra, or Biography of Nobles. 

‘ In his account of the Golconda Princes, Ferifhta was fo very 
brief, that, as he mentioned no more than what was contained in 
the Lub al Towareekh, an abbreviated Hiftory of Hindooftan, I 
had recourfe only to the latter work; but it was thought inconve- 
nient for fo few pages to alter the running title of the volume. Had 
the moft earneft fearch after fuller materials for the hiftory of Gol- 
conda been fuccefsful, my readers fguld have had a fuller account 
of the princes of that fovereignty.’ 


And 
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And the following general idea of the hiftory of Dekkan, 
preceding the Mahummedan conqueft in 1347, given in the 
Introdu€tion, cannot fail to mtereft our readers. 


* Prior to the Mahummedan conquefts of I~ kkan, we have lit- 
tle information refpecting its hiftory. Ferifhta traditionally (and we 
have unfortunately no better authority) writes, that Dekkan took 
its prefent name from Dekkan *, the fon of Hind, fon of Ham, 
the fon of Noah. Mbheerut +, Kuzz{, and Telinga§, his fons, 
give their names to three divifions of Dekkan. With any Hin- 
dooeh accounts of Dekkan I am unacquainted. 

¢ According to Ferifhta’s tradition, Kifhen, fon of Poorud, fon 
of Hind, ruledgthe whole of the countries now called by Europeans 
The Eaift Indies, China excepted. In the reign of Maharauje, his 
fucceflor, the zemindars of Carnatic and Ceylon, rebelled, and dif- 
placed his governor of Dekkan, but were reduced by his general 
Baul Chund. Onthe death of Maharauje they again revolted from 
his fucceffor Keeioravie, who compelled them to fubmiffion, with 
the affiftance of an army fent to his fupport by Manochere, empe- 
ror of Perfia, under Saum Nereeman, grandfather to the celebrated 
Rooitum, the hero of Ferdofi’s Shaw Nammeh, or Hittory of an- 
cicot Perfia. 

* Dekkan was afterwards divided into feverai ftates: Kool Chund 
founded the city and government of Koolburga ||; Raja Mere Chund 
that of Meruch ** ; and Beejah Chund the kingdom of Beejanugeur, 
the moft celebrated in Dekkan ++. Raja Bieder, the founder of a 

¢ ® The Hindoos claim a much higher antiquity than Ferifhta allows them. 
Their origin, like that of all nations, is involved in obfcurity; to clear up 
which is vain, and can oniy reward fearc: by materials fur conjecture, which, 
hovrever ingenious, can never fatisfy the enquirer. From what authority Fe- 
rifhta gives his tradition of the peop: nz o the Dekkan, i know not.’ 

* + Modern Mheerut is a ditri& of the province of Dow]utahad, to which it 
probubly gave the name fome ages back, if not to a larger divifion of Dexkan, 
and the original country of the Mharattas.’ 

* ¢ Called now Carnatic.’ 

* § Now the province of Golconda, but formerly an extenfive kingdom, firft 
ender Hindvo princes, and afterwards a principal divifion of the Bhamenee fo- 
vercignty, upon the fall ef which it became again a monarchy, under the dy- 

-faty of Koottub Shawee, whofe hiftory wll be grven in the proper place.’ 

* | Caled by Europeans Caiburga, now of I'trle note.’ 

¢** Now the capita. of a Mharatta jaghiredar, firuated, according to Ren- 
nell, about one hundred and thirty miles fouth wet from Puovah, the metro- 
polis of the Mhaoratta ftates.’ 

* +f Called in mo% maps Bifnagar and Nerfivga. Thiskingdom, before the ~ 
conquefts of the muffulmauns, comprehended the whole of Carnatic, which 
then extended over the greateit part of the peninfula from coatt to coaft (Co 
romandel and Malabar) as w:ll be feen in the progrefs of the Bhamenee fove- 
reigns, According to Ferifhta, the city of Beejandgyur, the capital of this ens 
cient monarchy, in the early days of muffu'mavn imvafion, was founded by 
Raja Belaul Deo, A. D. 1344, and named after his fon Beejah Roy. He docs 
not mention the more ancient metropolis of Carnatic. Major Renvell in his 
Memuir fays, Beejanuggur is fituated near the weftern bank of the Tummedra 
or Tungebadra, a rivet about thirty miles fouth-eaft or fouth-fouth eaft from 
Bancapore, and ene hu: d ed and thirty German miles from Goa. it was a large 
city when vifited by Cafar Frederick, A.D, 1567. The fall-of this kingdom 
wiili be Seen in its proper piace.’ 
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city of that name *, reigned over part of Dekkan when Alexander 
invaded India, and fent him prefents to obtain his favour. Saulba- 
hun, a raja of Dekkan, flew in aétion the prince of Malwa, Bicker- 
majeet, recorded by the Hindoo tradition as an example for fove- 
reigns, and whofe reign forms the aera of the modern Hindoo com- 
putation. 

‘ Nothing more refpeéting Dekkan is mentioned by Ferifhta, till, 
in his account of the reign of the Patan emperor of Dhely, Jellaul 
ad Dien Firofe Shaw, he fays, that monarch fent his fon in law Alla 
ad Dien to reduce it to his authority. 

¢ In the year 1296 of our zra, Alla ad Dien marched through Be- 
rar to Deoghur, now called Dowlutabad, from the raja of which 
he gained an immenfe plunder. Ramdeo, it appears, was only fo- 
vereign of a part of Dekkan, as the rajas of Koolburga and Rauje- 
mundree, (the latter diftriét at prefent forming only one of our nor- 
thern firkaurs, dependant on Madrafs) are ftyled by Ferifhta, Inde- 
pendant Princes. 

¢ Alla ad Dien, on his acceffion to the throne of Dhely, which 
he acquired by the aflaffination of Firofe Shaw, in the year 1306, 
fent an army to demand tribute from the raja of Deoghvr. His ge- 
naral, Mallek Naib, after reducing that fortrefS and the territory of 
Meerhut, carried the raja Ramdeo prifoner to Dhely; from w! ence 
he obtained leave to return to Dekkan, and had a jaghire conferred 
on him by the emperor. 

‘In 1309, Alla ad Dien fent an army by way of Bengal to re- 
duce Warunkul, the capital of Telingana, but without fuccels; 
upon which he difpatched a reinforcen #at under Mallek Naib, whé 
obliged the raja Ludderdeo to become tributary to the fultan, and 
exacted from him a contribution of money and jewels.to a vatt 
amount, befides three hundred elephants, and feven hundred horfes, 

‘ The year following, Mallek Naib invaded Carnatic, took the 
vaja Bellaul Deo prifoner t, and pufhed his depredatiens as far ag 
Seet Bunder Rumeflar j, where he erected a moique. The booty 
acquired in this,expedition was immenfe, and next to incredibles 
He invaded Dekkan again in 1312, put to death the fon of the raja 
of Deoghur, and obliged Telingana and Carnatic to become tribu- 

to the throne of Dhely. 

In 1316, Herpaul Deo, fon to the raja of Deoghur, rebelled, 





¢ ® Called by moft Europeans Beder. According to Renneil, it is about 
eighty miles to the north-weft of Hyderabad, the capital of the Nizam, who 

fieifes it at prefent. Near the ruins of Bieder, Ahmed Shaw Khamenee 
fouaded the city of Ahmesabad, which he made his capitalin. place of Kool« 
burga, and this is the modern Bieder or, Beder. ‘There is another Ahmedabad, 
called moft commonly Ahmednuggut, “and founded by Ahmed Shaw, the firt 
of the Nizam Shawec fovercigns,- of whom a hiftury will be given. There it 
alfoathrd Ahmedabad, the capital of the province of Guzurat.’ 

‘ + Probably the fame who afterwards founded Beejanuggur.” 

‘TA ~_ on the - oroxiandel coaft, oppofite to the ifland of Ceylon, and a 
celebrated place of Hindvo pilgrimage.’ 
C.R.N. Arr. (XIII.) Fed. 1795. M and 
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and forced the muffulmauns to relinquith feveral diftri&s in Meer- 
hut; but was afterwards reduced, taken prifoner, and flayed alive 
by the Dhely emperor, Mubaric Shaw, who made confiderable 
conquetts in Dekkan. 

‘In the fucceeding reign, Ludder Deo, raja of Warunkul, and 
the raja of Deoghur, rebelled, but were fubdued by Aligh Khan, 
who took the fortrefles of Bieder and Warunkul, with the families 
of the rebels. In 1324, Aligh Khan fucceeded his father Gheaufe 
ad Dien, as emperor of Dhely, and affumed the title of Mahummud 
Tughluk Shaw. He fixed on Deoghur, which he renamed Dow- 
lutabad, as his capital, and obliged the inhabitants of Dhely to re- 
move to it; but afterwards relingutifhed it. His reign proved un- 
fortunate, feveral provinces being wre{ted from him by rebellious 
nobles, who affumed royalty; and Dekkan was then formed into 
the fovercignty, the hiftory of which is the fubject of the following 


pages.’ 


The events and incidents in this work are too numerous 
and important for us to attempt any general abitract within the 
neceflary limits ; and we fhall content ourfelves with fome ex- 
tracts, which may ferve to fhew the ftyle, and interelting na- 
ture, of this hi(tory. 

The depofition of the emperor Firoze Shaw, by his brother 
Khankhgnan, afterwards Sultan Ahmed Shaw, is thus 


wound up. It appears to have happeved A. D. 1417; but 
we wifh the learned tranflator had cantinued the years along 
the margin of each Page, the mott ufual and ufeful mode of 
printing hiltory. 


¢ Sultan Firoze Shaw at length calling his fon Houffun Khan be- 
fore him, obferved, that empire refted on the attachment of the no- 
bility and army, and as they had moftly declared for his uncle, he 
had better wind up the rolls of oppofition, which could only occa- 
fion public calamities, and fubmit to his power. After this he or- 
dered the gates of the palace to be thrown open, and admitted 
Khankhanan, with a number of his attendants. Khankhanan ap- 
proaching the bed of the fultan, bowed his head at his feet, when 
Firoze Shaw expreffed pleafure at feeing him, faying, that he praifed 
God for jetting him behold his brother fovereign, of which high dig- 
nity he was truly deferving; that paternal affection had made him 
with his fon for his fucceffor, but as he was difappointed, he left his 
Kingdom to God, and his fon to his care. He then begged he 
would affume_ the throne, and take care of his perfon for the little 
time he might remain his gueft. Khankhanan, the fame day, put on 
the roval turban invented by his brother, and mounting the throne 
Firozch, ftyled himfelf sultan Ahmed Shaw, commanding coins to 
be itruck, and the khootbah to be read in his name. As fultan Fi- 
roze Shaw, ten days after this, refigned his foul to the guardians of 
: parae 
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Paradife, his body was depofited with great funeral pomp and royal 
ceremony, near the tombs of his anceftors. He reigned twenty-five 
years, feven months, and fifteen days. It is faid in fome books, 
that he was put to death through policy, by his brother, but no good 
foundation appears for the report.’ 


Ahmed Shaw is foon engaged in a war againft the Hindoo 
Roy (fuch is our tranflator’s orthography of Rajah) of Beejan- 


uggur. 


‘ It happened, that the fultan going to hunt, in the eagernefs of 
chafe feparated from the body of his attendants, and advanced near 
twelve miles from hiscamp. The devoted infidels, informed of the 
circumftance, immediately haftened to intercept him, and arrived 
in fight when even his perfonal attendants, about two hundred Moguls, 
were at fome diftance from him. The fultan alarmed, galloped on 
in hopes of gaining a fmall mud inclofure, which ftood on the piain 
as a fold for cattle; but was fo hotly purfued, that fome broken 
ground falling in his way, he was not able to crofs it before his pur- 
fuers came up. Luckily fome archers at this inftant arrived to his 
aid, fo that the enemy were delayed fufficiently to give the fultan 
time to reach the inclofure with his friends. The infidels attempted 
to enter, anda fharp confli& took place; all the faithful repeating 
the creed of teftimony, and {wearing to die, rather than fubmit. 
Syed Houfflun Buduckhfhi, Meer Ali Syeftaanee, Meer Ali Cabu- 
lee, and Abdoolla Khoord, in this fight did fuch fervices, 2s pro- 
cured them the fultan’s lafting praifes and gratitude, Their little 
troop being moftly killed and wounded, the atiailants advanced clofe 
to the wall, which they began to throw down by pickaxes and hat- 
chets, fo that the fultan was reduced to the extremity of diftrefs. At 
this critical juncture arrived Abd al Kadir, firft armourbearer to 
the fultan, and a body of troops, with whom, fearful of fome acci- 
dent having happened to occafion his abfence, he had left the camp 
in fearch of his mafter. The infidels had completed a wide breach, 
and were preparing to enter, when they found their rear fudden! 
attacked. ‘The fultan with his remaining friends joined Abd al Ka- 
dir in attacking the enemy, who after a long itruggle were driven off 
the field, with the lofs of a thoufand men, and about five hundred 
of the muffulmauns obtained martyrdom. Thus the fultan, by the 
almoft infpired caution of Abd al Kadir, acceded, as it were a fe- 
cond time, from the depths of danger to the enjoyment of empire. 
It deferves place among the records of time, as a remarkable event, 
that two fovereigns at the head of armics, fhould fall into fucgh dan- 
ger for want of numbers, and both efcape uninjured. Sultan Ah- 
med Shaw, the fame day, raifed Abd al Kadir to the rank of two 
thoufand, the government of Berar, and title of Khan Jehaun; to 
which he added the appellations of Life-beftowing Brother, and 
Faithful Friend. Abdal Lutteef, his brother, was railed to the fame 

M 2 rank, 
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rank, with the title of Azim Khan. All who had any fhare in the 
fultan’s deliverance were amply rewarded with titles, bounties, and 
commands. As the Mogul archers had been of great ufe, he gave 
orders to Mallek al Tijaar to form a body of three thoufand, com- 
pofed of the natives of Eerauk, Khoraflan, Maweralnere, Turky, 
and Arabia, and commanded all his officers to practife themfelves, 
children, and dependants, at fhooting with the arrow.’ 


In the reign of Mahummud Shaw, about A. D. 1477, fome 
new regulations were eftablifhed in Bhamenee, or the Mahom- 
medan empire in Dekkan, which may ferve to give an idea of 
its extent. 


‘ The dominions of Bhamenee having in the reign of Mahummud 
Shaw become very extenfive, Khajeh Jehaun thought it political to 
make feveral alterations in the rules eftabhfhed by fultan Alla ad 
Dien Kangoh, which were formed for a fmall ftate; and having 
convinced the fultan of their utility, he was permitted to carry them 
intg execution. The whole kingdom, originally divided into four 
terruffs, or provinces, under four chief yovernors, he diftributed 
into eight. Berar was portioned into two governments; Kaweel 
under Fatteh Oolla Ummad al Moolk, and Mahore under Khoda- 
wund Khan Hubfhee. Dowlutabad was conferred on Adil Khan 
and Joneer, with the diftriéts of Alore, Baeen, Ban, the port of 
Goa, and Balgoan, on Fukhir al Moolk. Beejapore, with many 
diftriéts as far as the Beemrah, alfo Roijore and Mudkul, were con- 
ferred upon himfelf. Ahffunabad, Koolburga, with Saugher, as far 
as Nulderruck and Sholapvre, were entrufted to the Abyflinian eu- 
nuch, Duftoor Deenar. The country of Telingana, which had 
been left entirely to Nizam al Moolk Beheree, was alfo divided. 

Xaajmundree, Matchiliputtun, Bilcondah, Oureah, and other places, 
were continued under his charge; and the government of Warun- 
kul was conferred on Azim Khan. Several places in each of the 
eight divifions were referved as peculiar revenues for the fultan’s pri- 
vate expences, and p#ticular colleétors appointed to manage them. 

¢ From the time of fultan Allaad Dien to the prefent reign, it had 
been the rule of the ftate, to leave all the forts in each province to 
the charge of the governor, or terruffdar, who appointed his own 
deputies and garrifon, witheut reftriction. In confequence of this 
impolitic indulgence, the governors of provinces had. fometimes re- 
belled againft the royal authority, and it had as often been found dif- 
ficult to reduce thei. By the new regulation, one fortrefs only was 
left in the chief governor’s hands for his own refidence, and alit he 
reft were garrifoned by officers and troops paid and appointed by the 
fultan, without any intervening authority over them. 

¢ Another change of the rules of fultan Alla ad Dien, was in the 
pay of the troops. By them, the amras of five hundred had one 


lack of oons per annum ; of a thoufand, two lacks in ready money, 
or 
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or a jaghire producing an equal revenue, Khajeh Jehaun, after the 
entire conqueft of Telingana, to encourage the army, fettled the pay 
of an amraof five hundred, at one lack and twenty-five thoufand 
hons; of a thoufand, at two lacks and fifty thoufand; and the jag- 
hires were fo eftablifhed, that if the revenues were one oon le{s than 
the allowed pay, it was fupplied from the royal treafury ; and if the 
amras kept one foldier under their fixed numbers, a fum equal to 
his pay was deducted from their allowances. By thefe rules, fuch a 
confiftent order and dependance was maintained, that government 
acquired full force, and all ranks of people enjoyed their rights in 
fecurity and repofe; but this ftriétnefs was difgufting to thofe of 
afpiring minds, who conceived a rooted hatred for the minifter.’ 


. The following incident, from the reign of Ifmaeel Adil 
Shaw, A. D. 1530, may amufe the reader. 


‘ Ifmaeel Adil Shaw having heard of the arrival of Ameer Bereed, 
ordered Affud Khan, with feveral chiefs, and two thoufand chofen 
horfe, to furprize his camp. Affud Khan prepared the troops, as if 
to relieve thofe at the trenches; but when he had got without the 
camp made known his intentions, and proceeded as filently as pof- 
fible towards the tents of theenemy. Being arrived clofe to the out- 
pofts, and hearing not the fmalleft noife or challenge, he ordered his 
troops to ftop and obferve the ftricteft filence, fending fpies to learn ~ 
the {fituation of the enemy ; who foon returning, declared, that they 
had advanced uninterrupted to the tents of Ameer Bereed, where the 
few on guard were all afleep. To prove their affertions they pre- 
fented fome turbans and fabres they had ftolen from them. Aflud 
Khan then ordering his troops to remain in profound filence on the 
borders of the camp for his further orders, advanced himfelf, with 
twenty-five horfemen and a few foot, through the fleeping enemy to 
the tents of Ameer Bereed. Here he faw the guards lying about in 
ftrange poftures, fnoring amid the broken veffels of liquor. Affud 
Khan, thinking’ it ungenerous to murder them in fuch an helplefs 
condition, ordered fome footmen with drawn fabres to ftand over 
them, in cafe any fhould awake, to prevent them giving the alarm. 
He then difmounted, and entered the tents with fome part of his fol- 
lowers, hoping to take Ameer Bereed alive, but if he could not, in- 
tending to put him to death, -and carry his head to the fuhan. Thofe 
within he found as faft afleep as their friends without. Ameer Be- 
reed lay fenfelefs on a bed, round which the dancers and fingers, 
male and female, were jumbled together in f{trange poftures, amid 
their own filth, broken veffels, and fpilt liquors, {noring in concert. 
Affud Khan obferved, that to murder fuch perfons was ungenerous, 
therefore it would be more glorious to carry their chief alive on his 
bed to the fultan, without injuring any of his followers. The bed 
of this old, experienced, and wily minifter was then lifted up by the 
attendants of Afflud Khan, who was moving out of the tents with his 
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prize, when one of the lamp-men, called deotees in Dekkan, and 
who have the bouy watch of the chief at night, awaking, was going 
to cry out, but Affud Khan Capped his hands timely on his mouth, 
and his people ftrangled him; after which he reached his troops on 
the borders of the camp without accident. He then reprefented to 
them, that as their chief end was cbtained, it was better to defift 
from farther enterprize, as in the darknefs of the night the Hindoo 
could not be diftinguifhed from the muffulmaun; and confequently 
many of the fai thful muft be flain, which he withed to avoid. Ail 
the detachment approved of his generofity, and Affud Khan moved. 
towards the royal camp, carrying his prifoner on his bed in jocofe 
triumph. Ameer Bereed awaking on the road, and finding himfelf 
in motion, thought he was among evil fpirits, or genii, and began 
to cry out in terror to God for relief from enchantments ; but Affud 
Khan told him who he was, and after relating his exploit at large, 
upbraided him with his imprudence; obferving, that for a reverend 
old man, experienced as he was in the arts of government, to have 
fuffered himfelf to be intoxicated fo near an enemy, was highly de- 
rogatory to his character and wifdom. Ameer Bereed, as he was 
covered with fhame and forrow, returned no aniwer; but Affud 
Khan, defiring him to be comforted, affured him of his influence 
with the fultan to procure kind treatment and forgivenefs. 

‘ The detachment arriving at the royal camp, Afiud Khan with- 
out delay prefented his important prize to the fultan, who was over- 
joyed at the poffeffion of his enemy, whom he afked, How, with 
fuch art and cunning as he had difplayed in a long Iife, he could 
fall into fuch a fnare? Ameer Bereed faid, Fate and providence” 
had thus decreed; therefore to queftion him on the fubjeét was ufe- 
lefs, as he could give him no fatisfaétory anfwer. The fultan then 
delivered him over to Affud Khan, whom he ordered to bring him 
to the Durbar in the moraing.’ 


The anecdote, vol. I. page 304, of the territories always 
governed by women, the daughters fucceeding to the mothers, 
while the hufbands and fons were only chief officers, is fingu- 
lar, and reminds us of the Amazons. From p. 35, another 
fingular cuftom appears, namely, that in the Dekkan all are 
permitted to ufe umbrellas ; while in the Mogul empire, even 
to this day, with the exception of the Englifh dominions, none 
but the fovereign dares to ufe an umbrella. 

The fall of the fultan Nizam Shaw, A.D. 1587, is ex- 
tremely pathetic. 


‘ Mirza Khan feeing the diftracted ftate of the fultan’s intelleéts, 
pretended acquiefcence with his commands, and courted the favour 
of Fatteh Shaw and his dependants by frequent gifts; but wrote 
privately to Beejapore, that as the fultan was mad and wanted to 


murder his fon, if a detachment was fent to the borders, he would 
have 
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have a pretence to raife troops, and efpoufe the caufe of the young 
prince. Dillawer Khan, regent of Beejapore, complied with his 
r-queft ; and Mirza Khan afked the fultan what fteps he fhould take 
againft the enemy. Nizam Shaw directed the regent to purfue what 
meafures he might think proper; and Mirza Khan colleéting the 
troops, they marched fram Ahmednuggur, and encamped near the 
town of Ranowrd, where they halted by his orders. The fultan, 
furprized at their not moving onwards, fen: the writer of this hif- 
tory to enquire the caufe. As the regent knew my loyalty to be 
firm, he gueffed, that having penetrated his treafonable defigns, I 
would make them known to the fultan. He therefore bribed Fatteh 
Shaw to obtain the fultan’s orders for him to repair to camp, and 
haften the march of the army. I was in camp when he arrived, 
and had found out the real intention of the minifter, who had given 
orders to prevent my return; but having timely notice, I made my 
e{cape in the night. On my arrival in the city, | related what I 
had feen and heard to Fatteh Shaw, who would not believe me. I 
obferved, that I had no intereft or hatred to gratify, that I fhould 
falfely accufe the minifter, and that the truth of my account would 
quickly appear. While we were talking, fome {pies brought intel- 
ligence, that Mirza Khan had marched to Dowlutabad, in order to 
bring the prince Meeraun Houffein, and feat him on the throne. 
The fultan now afked my advice how to avert the threatened ftorm. 
I replied, that there were two meafures which promifed fuccefs. 
Firft, that the fultan fhould leave his retirement, and march from the 
city at the head of his guards, when, probably, moft of the nobi- 
lity would defert the regent, and join him. He replied, that he was 
too ill to mount a horfe. I then recommended that he fhould fend 
for Sullabut Khan from confinement, and put him at the head of 
affairs, as he was beloved and refpected by all ranks, who would 
flock to his ftandard ; that his majefty fhould alfo fet out in a litter to 
meet him, as far as the fort of Khiber. The fultan approving of 
this advice, inftantly fent off exprefs orders to releafe Sullabut Khan, 
and prepared to move himfelf; when the cowardly Fatteh Shaw fell 
at his feet, and weeping, faid, that fhould his majeity quit the pa- 
lace, the guards would immediately feize and fend him prifoner to 
the priace, in order to make their court to a new fovereign. The 
fultan, alarmed at this remark, altered his intention, and refolved 
to wait in the palace for the arrival of Sullabut Khan. The troops 
feeing the fultan’s fears, now deferted in crowds to Dowlutabad ; 
and Mirza Khan advanced from thence with the prince to the capi- 
tal by forced marches, in order to prevent the arrival of Sullabut 
Khan. I had the guard of the palace, and wifhed to defend it; but 
being deferted by my people, and no one being left but the fultan, 
Fatteh Shaw, and a yery few domeftic attendants, oppofition was 
vain. At length, the prince and Mirza Khan arrived, and entering 
tee palace with forty armed men, put to death whomfoever they 
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found. The prince fortunately knew me, and reflecting that we 
had been {choolfellows, ordered my life to be fpared. Having reached 
the prefence of his father, the prince behaved to him, both in word 
and aétion, with every poflible infult and abufe. Nizam Shaw was 
filent, and only looked at him with contempt; till the prince, put 
ting his naked fabre acrofs his breafi, faid, “ I will put you to 
death.” Nizam Shaw then breathing a deep figh, exclaimed, “ O 
thou accurfed of God, it would be better for thee to let thy father 
be his few remaining days thy gueft, and treat him with refpeét.” 
The prince, reienting for a moment at this expreflion, ftopped his 
hand, and withdrew from his father’f apartment. Not having pa- 
tience, however, to wait for his death, though he was then in a 
mortal illnefs, he commanded him to be put into a warm bathing- 
room, and fhutting faft the doors and windows to exclude all air, 
lighted a great fire under the bath, fo that the fultan was fpeedily 
futfocated by the fteam and heat. This parricide was perpetrated 
in the year g96. The deceafed fultan was buried in great 
pomp, in the garden Rozeh; but his bones were afterwards taken 
up and carried to Kerballa, where they were depofited near thofe 
of his father and grandfather. 


‘VERSE. 


¢ Alas, that there is no ftability in fortune! for endlefs is the 
circle of her revolution. Expeét not thou tobe free from the en- 
croachments of time, for there is quarter to no one from his cruel 
{word.’ 


The fecond volume of this interefting work we fhall referve 
for another occafion, after mentioning that the addition of a 
table of contents, an ampie index, and fummaries of the reigns, 
would have been a great improvement, An hiftorical work, 
without fuch helps, has been aptly compared to a treafure 
without a key; and in a publication, like the prefent, not on- 
ly interefting in the perufal, but likely to be often confulted 
for detached fats, the defe&t is prodigious. 





Ethic Epifiles to the Earl of Carnarvon, on the Mind and its 
Cperations, as bearing generally on the Events of the Worid 
particularly on thoje of trance. With an Apology to the Public. 
Writea in the Year 1793- 8vo. 55. Boards. Cadell. 
1794 
HE philofophical reader will find himfelf difappointed, 
who expeéts to meet in thefe Epiftles with deep inveftiga- 
tion of morals or metaphyfics, with thofe weighty and fenten- 
tious mo\ims of truth which fix themfelves on the memory, or 


thofe glowing patlages which imprefs themfelves on the sy . 
| | 9 The 
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The plan is loofe, and che verfe carelefs ; for the latter the au- 
thor makes an apology which amounts to no more than this, that 
he did not chufe to take the trouble of making it better, and that 
there is as much pleafure in making bad fines as good. To 
this there is nothing to be anfwered but that he muit abide by 
the confequence of not having taken pains, for he may depend 
upon it as a certain truth, that excellent poetry muft be the 
fruit of thought and labour. Satire, particularly, ought to be 
polithed in the higheft degree. ‘ The {nuffers (Daniel Burgefs 
ufed to fay) muft be of pure gold.’ The author endeavours 
to fhow that there are men of original genius born to lead the 
reft of the world, that by their influence and the force of edu- 
cation the world is in fact led; that all inferior beings follow 
a leader, that confequently the French doétrine of equality 
is abfurd, and contrary to the intentions of Providence. Re- 
publics, he fays with fome fmartnefs, but with little recollec- 
tion of hiftory, 


* Republics are but herds without their lords— 
Through more or lefs diforder, foon or late, 

In name or fubftance each refumes it’s ftate : 
Something between the future and the paft, 
*Tis never the firft government, or aft; 

At beft an interregnum, but at wortt 

For one king loft with many tyrants curft.’ 


The general remarks of our author are but few; his defign 
is to expofe French principles government or philofophy, 
and to that end almoit the whole of the work is directed + in 
perfonal fatire he is not fparing, of perfonal compliment there 
is not a little, and thofe who are fond of it, may be gratified 
by feeing in his lines many names, and more initials of people 
who are talked of both at home and abroad. As:a {pecimen of 
his manner we hall give the following character : 


‘ Specius, affecting all he does not know, 
Appears a wit to thofe themfeives not fo; 
Through others’ folly, to his own furprife, 
Finds he has art enough to pafs for wife ; 
Alternate wit with fools and fool with wits, 
Silent on Saturdays at Bankes’s fits ; 

Is loft in inexpreffible dumb-fhow, 

Or ialks to each of what each does not know— 
Of mathematics to fir Jofeph prates ; 

With Cavendifh on botany debates ; 

With Barrington on log’rithms ; with Mazeres 
On birds of paflage, or on Ruffian bears ; 
With Pennant about time-pieces and clocks ; 
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With Watfon, kangaroos and turkey-cocks ; 

With Mafkelyne on crock’ry ware, and {pars ; 

With Wedgwood on the longitude and ftars ; 

To Dollond on the Nile, its fource, difcharges ; 

To Bruce on magnifying pow’rs enlarges ; 

With either Warton of the comet fpeaks, 

With Hertchell of the Ancients and the Greeks. 

To Blagden upon birds and beafts defcants ; 

To Smith, or Shaw, on fome infcription rants— 

—But Lew’fham ventures not to take in hand, 

So few things Lew’fham does not underftand; 

In whom of all to my experience known 

Moft knowledge, tafte, fenfe, fcience join in one, 

In whom, when Bankes fhall leave with fame his chair, 

The world may look to find a worthy heir. 
Whate’er ttray witticifm of note he found, 

If no one knew the owner, Specius own’d; 

Envious of e’ery pun whofe tranfient fame, 

Firft from Joe Millar, lait Joe J—k—l, came ; 

Striving of Selwyn’s fcraps to fteal a bit, 

(Selwyn, The Foundling Hofpital of Wit, 

Lord of the manor of each ftray conceit, 

Not one, but ev’ry punfter’s counterfeit) — 

Whate’er was afk’d, if no one elfe could tell, 

But not, unlefs he knew the anfwer well: 

Each witlings’s fav’rite, each Blue-Stocking’s boaft, 

And would have been, if ladies drank, their toatt ; 

Frequented Montague’s, convers'd with Moore, 

But rarely feen at Burke’s or Langton’s door; 

Paoli and Piozzi, oft between, 

Seldom with Palinerfton, or Beauclerk feen ; 

Mark him, in fafhion’s brilliant circle fhirk 

The flights of Erikine, or the wit of Burke, 

Malmeth’ry’s fharp fallies, Gibbon’s attic tafte, 

Mansfield’s neat ftories, fomewhat run to wafte ; 

Fitzpatrick’s ferious, Court’nay'’s hum’rous, air, 

Quicknefs of Payne, and pleafantry of Hare ; 

Faftidious Cholnvley’s fupercilious frowns, 

(Cholmley, amufe, but out of humour, owns) 

Ellis’s gentle, Jekvl’s flippant, fenfe, 

All Guildford’ fource of focial eloquence ; 

See him at Sheridan’s true fatire fink, 

From Storer’s farcafm, Barham’s knowledge, fliriak ; 

Wyndham’s acutenefs, Loughb’rough’s keennefs, fhun, 

And fly for refuce to fome paltry pun ; 

Or puzzle Reynolds, and perplex his ear, 

—Lucky for both that Reynolds could not hear ! 





Ewart’s Hiftory of Two Cafes of Cancer. 


Ox atk of ——-— in all his pride, 

Some point of Scottifh peerage to decide— 

Teach in return the proud peer if you can, 

That pride like his was never made for man, 

Still lefs for him, if any pride’s allow’d, 

Who little has of which he thould be proud — 
Frorn all thefe to the ladies flies for aid, 

Of fome of them too juft as much afraid ; 

Efcap’d from one, to find another iil, 
Tollemache, and Lindfays, to encounter ftill; 

With many a brilliant, many a pow’rful Mind, 
Such as might pleafe e’en Woolftonecyoft ta find— 
In what weak head could fuch a fancy dwell, 

That minds, likebodies, have their fex as well? 
The charge of folly home to him is brought 

Who thinks it, not to them of whom it’s thought— 
Thuson the Scylla of man’s fenfe not dafh’d, 

Of woman’s wit down the Charybdis wafh’d: 

At length with joy he hears all other tongues 
Drown’'d in the noife of fenfe-expelling fongs ; 

If all thefe fail, at once the whole evades, 

And flies to clubs and diamonds, hearts and fpades.’ 


If this author would condenfe his thoughts inftead of fpread~ 
ing them out as he does, he would not want either point or 
pleafantry, though we fee no promife of the higher beauties 
of poetical compofition. 





qu 


The Hiflory of Two Cafes of Ulcerated Cancer of the Mamma; 
one of which has been cured, the other much relieved, by a 
new Method of applying Carbonic Acid Air; illufirated by a 
Copper-plate; with Obfervations. By Fohn Ewar ty M. D. 
one of the Phyficians eg Bath City Infirmary and Di/pen- 
fary. 8vo. 15. 6d. Dilly. 1794. 


‘THE remedy fuppofed to have been fuccefsful in the for- 
mer of thefe cafes, and beneficial in the latter, was car- 
bonic acid air, applied conftantly to the ulcer by means of a 
bladder fixed to the breaft with adhefive plafter. In the for- 
mer, arfenic was likewife cautioufly admiziftered, but Dr. 
Ewart i is not inclined to attribute to this remedy, powerful as 
it is in its effects, any fhare of the fuccefs which attegded the 
treatment. FHfad not the fulleft trials of boththefe means taken 
place in almoft innumerable cafes, without any u/::mate bene- 
fit, we fhould have felt ourfelves inclined to cherith, with 
Dr. Ewart, the fond hope, that we were not left utterly defti- 


tute of a remedy for cancers. But aware of thefe fats, we 


Call- 
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cannot fo far overcome our habitual incredulity, as not to 
queftion whether the difeafe which, it appears, wholly fub- 
fided on the ufe of the carbonic acid air, was, in the true 
fenfe of the word, a cancer. ‘That this gas has uniformly the 
power of {weetening and amending the countenance of putrid 
ulcers of every defcriptien, and even of procuring their perfe 
recovery when other remedies have been ineffectual, is known 
to every furgeon ; but we cannot help difcerning in the defcrip- 
tion of the difeafe (taking it in Dr. Ewart’s own way) fome 
few points, on which fufpicion may be allowed to reft. In the 
firft place, the finus defcribed to exift is unufual at any, but 
particularly at fo very advanced a period of cancer; and fecond- 
ly, it is equally uncommon, under the like circumftances, for 
the axillary glands to remain unaffected. 

In common with every friend of humanity, we fhould feel 
the utmoft fatisfaction in being convinced that Dr. Ewart has 
not erred in the inftance alluded to; and we are far indeed 
from withing, by thefe remarks, to difcourage a repetition of 
the experiment; but, as in the cafe of other difeafes curable 
only by a ¢ime/y operation, we think the promulgation of inef- 
fectual remedies thould be carefully avoided; tuch propofals 
having a tendency to flatter the fufferer’s hopes, and to occa- 


fion a neglect of perhaps the only practicable means of fecurity, 
till affiftance is too late. 

After remarking, that he was not able to determine, whether 
any or what part of the air was abforbed by the cancer, our 
author reafons thus: 


© With refpect to the poffible combination of the carbonic acid 
with the matter of cancerous ulcers, I have very littleto add. The 
difcharge from cancers has been fuppofed to be corrofive. I do 
not know that this is a fact. If it be true, and if the acrimony of 
the difcharge be of an alkaline nature, the carbonic acid may neu- 
tralize it, and deprive it of its caufticity. This fuppofition was 
fuggefted to me by my friend Dr. Mafter, when it was too late to 
examine it by experiments on the matter of the ulcers above defcrib- 
ed, owing to the diminifhed quantity of their difcharge. Very ob- 
vious tefts, however, will occur to every one, who may have op- 

ortunities and inclination to inveftigate the fubjeét. 

‘ If the carbonic air a¢ted, in the cafes under review, by com- 
bining with and chemically changing the difcharge from the ulcers, 
other airs may perhaps be applied to fimilar fores with even more ad- 
vantage. If their pain be caufed by the ftintulus of oxygen, hy- 
drogene air is capable of immediately combining with it.’ 


The 
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The Hiftory of Rutherglen and Eaft-Kilbride. Publifhed with 
_ a View to promote the Study of Antiquity and Natural Hiftory. 
Illuftvated with Plates. By David Ure, A. M. Preacher 
gf the Gofpel. Correfp. Memb. of the Nat. Hift. Soc. Ed. 
vo. Niven. Glafgow. 1793. 


HIS is an ufeful and agreeable little local work; but more 

interefting to the natural hiftorian, than to the antiquary 5 
for Mr. Ure is remarkably unverfed in antiquities, a fcience 
which, above all others, requires fome depth of learning. 

The etymology, p. 2, of Rutherglen from king Ruther, who 
never exilted, is truly puerile. It is furprizing that many will 
pretend to write on antiquities, who are abfolute ftrangers to 
the fubject. That any Scottifh antiquary fhould not have feen 
the works of Innes, &c. is amazing; that they fhould perfiit 
in the old fables, and fet all fcience at defiance, is only a dif- 
grace to their own underftanaings. The apology, p. 4, for be- 
lieving fuch fictions, is worthy of “ the fturdy Scotchman, 
who prefers Scotland to truth,”’ as Dr. Johnfon bluntly, but 
too truly, exprefled himfelf. 

In p. 66, our author confounds fterling money with Scot- 
tifh, an error as twelve to one. In p. 88, he derives The 
Cirt-ftone from Thou Great Stone! And in the next page 
we are informed that the Arabians {till worfhip great {tones 
fet up for idols! Mahommedanifm, it appears, is quite 
unknown to Mr. Ure. In p. gt we are gravely told that 
the Scottifh mark of 1586 was double the prefent: while 
the money of that country was really, at that time, to the 
Englifh, as one to eight. In p. 99 we are informed that. 
bone-fires are a contraéfion of Baal-fires, fires to Baal! If 
Jearning be perfecuted, Mr. Ure will never fuffer martyrdom 
in the Fres of Baal. 

From p. 125 we learn that a gia/s bead was made of Egyp- 
tian pafie! And the confufion of glafs-beads, with f{nake- 
ftones, is worthy of the author. 

The defcription of Caftle-Milk, which is accompanied with 
a plate, we fliall tranfcribe : 


‘ Caftelmilk of which a view from the fouth-eaft is here given, 
is fituated on the northern declivity of Cathkin hills, in the parifh 
of Carmunnock, about a mile and a quarter from the town of Ru- 
therglen. It is the family-feat of fir John Stuart of Caftiemilk, 
baronet. This ancient place was, for centuries paft, called Caftle- 
town, or Caffeltown, but now more frequently Caftlemilk, or Caf- 
telmilk, from the Caftle of Milk, a river in Anandale, in the county 
of Dumfries: which caftle was anciently poffeffled by fir John’s 
anceitors. The old building, the age of which is not known, is 


pretty 
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large, and of a very ancient conftruction. The walls are 
extremely thick, and terminate above in a ftrong battlement. Ori- 
ginally the windows were few, and narrow, and the ftairs very ftrait. 
The whole building is kept in excellent repair, and contains not a 
few commodious apartments. The moft remarkable is one that 
goes under the name of Queen Mary’s room, becaufe, as. report 
favs, her majetty lodged in it the night before the battle of Langfide. 
The ceiling of this memorable room is ornamented with the arms of 
the kings of Scotland, in the Stuart line, and with the arms of all 
the crowned heads of Europe with whom the Stuarts were con- 
nected. Several additions have been made to the houfe, by which 
it is rendered very commodious. The pleafure grounds have lately 
been laid out to the belt advantage. Few places in Scotland enjoy a 
more agreeable fituation. It commands a prefpect, which, for a mixed 
variety of extenfive, majeftic, rich and beautiful objects, is pro- 
bably not equalled any where in Scotland ; as it takes in the city of 
Glafgow, with the ftrath of Clyde, filled with prof{pering manufac- 
tures, whilft the vaft and far diftant mountains of Lennox, Argyle; 
Perthfhire, &c. mingling with the fky, terminate the view.’ 


In the parith of Kilbride is another remarkable f{pot. 


* In mentioning the places of note in the parith, Mount Came- 
ron fhould by no means be omitted. It is a {mall eminence about 
three quarters of a mile fouth-eaft from Kilbride; and on which is 
built a neat and commodious dwelling-houfe. This place, formerly 
called Blacklaw, takes its prefent name from Mrs. Jean Cameron, 
a lady of a diftinguifhed family, charaéter, and beauty. Her zeal- 
ous attachment to the houfe of Stuart, and the aétive part fhe took 
to fupport its intereft, in the year 1745, made her well known 
through Britain. Her enemies, indeed, took unjuft freedoms with 
her good name; but what can the unfortunate expect from a fickle 
and misjudging world? The revengeful and malicious, efpecially if 
good fortune is on their fide, feldom fail to put the worft conftruc- 
tion on the pureft and moft difinterefted motives. Mrs. Cameron, after 
the public fcenes of her life were over, took up her refidence in the 
folitary and bleak retirement of Blacklaw. But this viciffitude, fo 
unfriendly to afpiring minds, did not throw her into defpair. Re- 
taining to the laft the ftriking remains of a graceful beauty, fhe fpent 
a confiderable part of her time in the management of domeftic af- 
fairs. She thewed, by her converfation on a great variety of fub- 
jects, that fhe had a difcernment greatly {uperior to the common. But 
politics was her favourite topic ; and her knowledge of that fubject 
was not confined to thofe of her own country. The particular caft 
of her mind, efpecially during the latter part of. her life, was rather 
melancholy. <A vivacity, however, that swas natural to her contti- 
tution, often enlivened her features and convertation. Her whole 
deportment was coniiftent with that good-breeding, unaffected po- 
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Iitenefs, and friendly generofity, which charatterize thé people of 
rank in the Highlands of Scotland. She was not remarkable for a 
more than ordinary attachment to any fyftem of religious opinions, 
or mode of worfhip; which is not always the cafe with the unfor- 
tunate. She attended divine fervice in the parifh church; in which 
the joined with becoming devotion. Her brother, and his family, 
of all her friends, paid her the greateft attention. She died in the 
year 1773, and was buried at Mount Cameron, among a clump of 
trees adjoining to the houfe. Her grave is difting uifhed by nothing 
but aturf of grafs, which is now almoft equal with the ground. ; 


The attack, p. 224, on a writer of fome {kill in antiquities, 
is worthy of the author’s learning. 

His remarks on natural hiftory deferve more notice. We 
fhall add a fpecimen. 


* Many places in this country, efpecially the ditches in the Green 
of Rutherglen, abound with what feems, by its motion, to belong 
to the genus of limax ; but whether it is named, and defcribed by 
Linneus, I am not certain. It is nearly half an inch im length, and 
one-eighth in breadth. ‘The head is ornamented with two fhort pro- 
tuberances, refembling ears, and which probably ferve in place of 
feelers. It moves in the water with a flow, but uniform mo- 
tion. The colour is generally black; but in fome varieties it is 
gray, or white. It is found commonly adhering to grafs, &c. in 
muddy water. . The parts of this creature, when cut, fegenerate 
themfelves like the polype. One, on which a gentleman in the uni- 
verfity of Glafgow lately made an experiment, exhibited a fingular 
phenomenon. "A fection was made in the middle of the creature, 
in a direction from the head to the tail; but a finall piece at the tail 
was left uncut. Each part foon became an entire animal, only they 
were joined together near the tail. Sometimes they would move 
peaceably in the fame direction ; at other times they attempted to go 
in a different direction, as if they were influenced by Contrary voli- 
tions. The ftruggle, however, was neither long nor violent; for 
the one, generally without much reluctance, yielded to the other. 
My knowledge of the economy of this curious creature is pot, as 
yet, fo extenfive as enables me to defcribe its food, &c. &e. 


But when, p. 275, he confounds the Englifh word*mo/s 
with the Scottith mo/s'(a morafs) he again evinces but flvallow 
pmantene to ante ‘ 





The Goiden in, a Poetical Epifile from Fr ‘afmus D7, 
M. D. to Thomas Beddoes, M.D. 4to. 1s. 6d. fewed. 
Rivingtons. 1794. 


A Slight fquib, levelled againft an excentri¢ philofopher, 
and an excentri¢ poet, who, as men of gens oftgn do, 


haveindulged themfelves in fome very extravagant {pec ulations. 
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The laugh is fair and the verfe eafy. The Poem has the air 
of having been the morning’s amufement of fome gentleman- 
like poet of no defpitable talent. 


‘ We know, fays Dr. Beddoss, that vegetables are capable of 
forming oils either exactly the fame as thofe of animals, or very 
nearly refembling them. Thus we have the fuet of the Croton 
Sebiferum, the butter of the Phoenix Daétylifera and of the Butyrum 
Cacao. When, from a more intimate acquaintance with them, 
we fhall be better able to apply the laws of organic bodies to the 
accommodation as well as prefervation of life, may we not, by re- 
gulating the vegetable funétions, teach our woods and hedges to fup- 
ply us with butter and tallow? Obfervations on Calculus.’ 


The idea is thus fported with : 


* Proceed, great days! and bring, oh! bring to view 
Things ftrange to tell! incredible, but true ! 
Behold, behold, the golden age appears : 

Skip, fkip, ye mountains! Forefts lend your ears ! 

See red capt Liberty from heaven defcend, 

And real prodigies her fteps attend ! 

No more immers’d in many a foreign dye 

Shall Britith wool be taught to bluth and lie: 

But all our paftures glow with purple rams, 

With fcarlet lambkins, and their yellow dams ; 

No more the lazy ox fhal! gormandize, 

And fwell with fattening grafs his monftrous fize ; 

No moye trot round and round the groaning field, 
- But tons of beef our loaded thickets yield ! 

The patient dairy-maid no more fhall learn 

With tedious toil to whirl the frothy churn 

But from the hedges fhall her dairy fill, 

As pounds of butter in big drops diftil ! 

The fortifh Jews, who in a God believ’d, 

And fonietimes bleflings, oftener plagues receiv’d, 

Shouted a miracle, when on the ground 

Their boafted bread the greedy grumblers found : 

By no dry crufts fhall infidels be fed, 

Our foil producing butter to our bread ! 

See reverend Thames, who god of rivers reigns, 

And winds meand ring through our richeft piains, 

To treat the cits, that many a fixpence give 

Once in a week like gentlemen to live, 

Refign his majefty of mud, and ftream 

Q er ftrawberry beds in deluges of cream! 

See tallow candles tip the modeft thorn, 

Candies of wax the prouder elm adora ! 
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See the dull clown furvey with ftupid ftare 
Where leaves once grew, now periwigs of hair!’ 


A favourite idea of our modern enthufiafts, the poffibility of 
the indefinite prolongation of life; an idea which is in fact 
the revival of the exploded dream of the Panacea or univerfal 
medicine, is thus ridiculed: 


* While plants turn animals, man, happy man, 
To ages fhall extend life’s lengthen'd {pan. 
Bane to our blifs, no more the wrinkled face 
Beauty’s bewitching circles fhall difgrace ; 
But fee the reigning toaft half kind, half coy, 
Her Yivals’ envy, and her lover’s joy, 
Skill’d to allure, to charm, and beguile, 
In all-the bloom of eighty fit and fmile ! 
Thus fhall each belle a lovely L’Enclos prove, 
Drive boys of future cent’ries mad with love ; 
The marriage table its dégrees extend, 
And to our great, great grandmother afcend. 
Poor Pope, who griev’d “ that life could fcarce fupply 
More than to look about him, and to die,” 
Had he but flourifl’d in thefe halcyon days, 
Might long have bid life’s little candle blaze, 
Have grown ftrait, handfome, brifk and debonnair, 
The mufes’ favourite, favourite of the fair ! 
Happy the poet’s lot, who can prolong, 
Till time fhall be no more, his deathlefs fong ; 
And live himfelf to fee his {welling name 
Roll, like a {nowball, gathering all its fame !" 


While the cauftic of fatire is of fervice to men of a lively 
imagination by reprefling its exuberances, it is not defirable it 
fhould check the eagernefs of philofophical refearch, or too 
much damp even thofe enthufiaftic expectations to which 
real difcoveries have often owed their origin. 





Obfervations on the National Charaéfter of the Dutch, and the 
Family Chara€ter of the Houfe of Orange : confidered along 
with the Motives and Means they heave to defend ther Country, 
at this Time, againf? French Invafion. By Robert Walker, 
F.R.S. Senior Minifier of Canongate, and Chaplain to.the 
Chamber of Commerce. 8vo. 15. fewed. Kay, 1794. 


HIS fenfible and intelligent writer is of opinion, that the 
fuppofed reluctance of the Dutch againit defending them- 
felves from the inroads of the French, is without foundation. 
The condud of the Flemings is not a cafe fufficiently in point 
C.R.N. Arr. (XIII.) Fed. 1795. N te 
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to furnifh any ground of reafoning with regard to the prob- 
able condu& of the Dutch ia the fame ciecumftances. The 
Fiemings have not, for many ——- pofiefled any fyftem 


of definitive privileges, fuch as which unites nations with 
ardour and energy in defence of theircountry. When threaten- 
ed with oppreflion of any kind, they have talked and remon- 
{trated much concerning the reciprocal covenant between the 
crown and the fubjects, and the controlling powers of their 
ne, me but always allowed the differences to-be ad- 
jufted by particular compromife, which left the general rights 
asunfettied asbefore. Other circumflances in the character and 
hiftory of the Fiemings are brought forward to eftablith the 
important diftin@ion between them and the Dutch. The 
latter are reprefented as having an independent conftitution of 
government within themfelves; a conftitution which they 
wreited from their tyrannical oppreffors by the virtue and 
blood of their anceftors; and which they have fince maintain- 
ed with a fteadinefs hardly to be equalled in the hiftory of any 
other nation. Of this conftitution (the merits of which Mr. 
Walker does not think it neceflary to fcrutinize) they have had 
the favoursble experience of more than twoceaturies. Under 
its influence they have rifen to wealth, and power, and emi- 
nence among the nations of Europe. ‘They have therefore a 
bond of union among themfelves; an obje& of allegiance in 
fidelity to this conftitution; a rallying point around the monu- 
ments of their anceftors, who purchafed it for them with their 
blood. Added to this attachment to their country, Mr. Walker 
ftates that they have alfo 2 character of natural bravery fitted to 
defend it. This he illuttrates by a fhort ketch of their ancient 
aud modern hiftory. Their prefent fituation he compares to 
what it was in 1573, when the arms of Spain, under the duke 
of Alva, had been every where victorious, and the heroic lan- 
guage of the firft prince of Orange is compared with that of 
the reigning ftadtholder in his addrefs to the ftates-general, 
1th of jas July. The latter, he thinks, effeCtually roufed 
the Dutch to 2 fenfe of their danger. With regard to the dif- 
affeéted party, he allows that there are partizans of French 
politics in feweral of the cities, who brooding over the difap- 
ren they fuffered in their attempts to overturn the ftadt- 
olderthip in 4737, with for the approach of the enemy, in 
order to procure the means of gratifying their vindictive fpirit. 
But be has good authority in afferting, that the ptincipal per- 
fons who entertain fuch views are known and carefully watch- 
ed, that they have no means of affociating for counfel with 
one another, nor of {preading the poifon of their principles. 
The mode of watching the difcontented in Holland is explain- 
ed iu a note, to which we refer the reader. He afferts, like- 
wife, 
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wife,. that the number of thefe pretended patriots is confider- 
ably leffened fince the inhabitants of the United Provinces have 
feen the treatrnent which the Flemings have received from 
their invaders. While he allows that the commercial fpirit of 
Holland: has, to a certain extent, quenched military ardour, 
he does not. defpair of its being revived, and thinks that the 
fuccefs which the French have had hitherto; in their irruption 
into Brabant, is no reafon for apprehending that they will 
with equal eafe penetrate into Holland. The former is a drys 
open, and champaign country, where numerous armies cam 
encamp, and have opportunities of acting with advantages 
particularly by bringing forward thofe vaft trains of artilleryy 
to which chiefly the French have owed their victories. On the 
other hand, were the French (which he thinks not improb- 
able) to crofs the Maefe, and ovetrun Gelderland, Overyffel, 
and Friefland, the chief ftrength of the country would ftill be 
entire: an oppofing army watching to harrafs them, a come 
munication of {trong potts, viz. Breda, Bois-le-duc, Maeftricht, 
&c. behind them : with the poflibility (at leaft) of the Auftrians 
and the troops of the empire cutting off their retreat. Upon 
the whole, he ¢ontends, that the invafion of the moft nume« 
rous armies that ever were muftered cannot fucceed, if the 
inhabitants are determined to avail themfelves of the natural 
{trength of the country for their own defence. 

Such are the principal arguments Mr. Walker has employed 
to * obviate the defpondency with which fome recent occur- 
rences feem to have impreffed the public mind, at a feafon 
when fpirited exertion is neceffary for the fafety of Europe.’ 
We confider him as a writer of threwdnefs arid good informa- 
tion, but at the fame time, recent events have proved that he 
is no prophet ; in fact, like moft party writers, he has omitted 
fome circumf{tances rieceflary to a fair difcuflion of the queftion. 
Hc has faid nothing of the reluCtance of the Dutch to enter into 
this war, a matter very notorious; and with regard to the num« 
ber or confequence of the difcontented party, his eftimate ap- 
pears to us to be toolow. He has befides given fuch a frightful 
account of the defpotifm of the Dutch government, and of the 
oppreffive nature of their taxes, that the progteflive increafe of 
a difcentented party is naturally to be expected ar atime when 
the populace of all nations have been routed to jealoufy. As Mr. 
Walker has thought proper to join the cry againft reformers, 
we fhall give his fentiments in hisown words : 


* Difaffeéted men who have the ambition to overturn a govern- 
ment, play the fame game in all countries. They hold out to the 
populace a detail of imaginary grievances, with falfe hopes of relief 
from thefe, and of obtaining a fuperior influence in the projeéted 
plan of mnpvation. They engage themfelves in {chemes, sa 
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the fuccefs of every ftep muft depend on continued duplicity :-- dite 
plicity in refpect of allegiance to their country : duplicity in refpe& 
to promifes held out to the populace: duplicity in refpeét to the ex- 
tent of communication of their plans, even to their adherents. 
‘Thus entangled, confcience, veracity, friendfhip; every prudent 
view of felf-intereft; in fine, every feeling that would remonftrate 
to ftop their hazardous career, muft be difmiffed: while nothing re- 
‘mains to them as a fource of fatisfaction but the atchievement of 
fome great or of fome puny mifchief. Thus, men of fuch a defcrip- 
tion are led fometimes to a crown, oftener to a gibbet, aLways 


to HELL" 


We cannot bur regret that a pamphlet written with confi- 


erable ability, and we believe, good intentions, fhould have 
been difgraced by a paragraph like this. 





Tranfaéticns of the Society inftituted at London, for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Alanufadtures, and Commerce; with the 
Premiums offered in the Year 1794. Vol. XH. 8vo. §s. 
Boards. Dodiley. 1794. 


ROM an account of the contents of this volume, given us 

- inthe Preface, we learn, that the different claims on the 
Society for difcoveries and improvements in agriculture have 
been much more confiderable in this than many former, years, 
particularly in thofe highly important objeéts of encourage- 
ment, planting trees, and draining wet lands. 


¢ Under the grticle of planting, it appears, in this volume, that 


- the number of trees of various kinds, for which rewards have this 


feflion been beftowed, amounts to about four hundred.and ninety- 
one thoufand planted, yet the whole number certified ta the fociety, 


. amounts to no lefs than eight hundred and.eight thoufand four hun- 


dred and thirty-three. 
* The fame may be faid of draining land. In the following pages 


- there appears only to have been drained thirty-eight acres, one rood, 


and twenty-four perches, by nine thoufand and thirty yards of 
drains, that being the largeft quantity received from any one candi- 
date, to whom therefore the premium was adjudged; but the whole 
number of yards of drains, for which claims were made this feffion, 
was no lefs than. feventeen thoufand four hundred and fifty-eight 
yards ; and the quantity of land drained thereby, upwards: of one 
hundred and forty-ieven acres.’ 


The ufes of the chefnut-tree, and the advantages arifi 
from its culture, we find very judicioufly fet forth in dif- 
ferent communications from. Mr. Majendie, of Hedingham 
Caflle, and Mr. Firth, of Kipping. For planting larches, 
the rey. Mr. Whitaker, of Holme in Lancafhire, and Mr. 

Gaitikell, 
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Gaitikell, of Little Braithwait, in Cumberland, have been very 
properly an The premiums of the Society for 
lanting ofiers, have been obtained by Mr. Redd, of Waitham 
E. Lawrence, and Mr. White of Briftol. Medals, it appears, 
have alfo been feverally adjudged to Mr. Nelthorpe of Lyn- 
ford Hall, in the county of Norfolk, for having planted thirty- 
five thoufand alders; to Mr. Majendie and Mr. Favflet, for 
their extenfive plantations of afh and willow trees; and to the 
rev. Mr. Hope, of Derby, for having raifed a large number of 
mixed timber trees on rough ftony Tins, unfit for other pur- 
pofes. Qn thefe fubjects the different communications are 
extremely well worth the attention of country gentlemen, pof- 
feffed of extenfive tracks of unappropriated land; but as they 
do not admit of an analytis, we mult refer our readers to the 
ublication for the particulars. 
The ufeful labours of Mr Bucknall we next find continued 
in the important art of pruning orchards. We cannot, how- 
ever, accede to his opinion, as to the caufe of the formation 


of gum, when he fays, 

* From the ftems and leaves of trees a conftant and copious eva- 
poration is regularly going on, as may be proved by the air-pump. 
Now any fudden check ftriking the tree ftops the pores, and o4- 


firudting the perfpiration throws all the fap into diforder; which 
foon becoming vitiated, and nature having no other way of relieving 
itfelf, forces a fiffure through the bark, out of which oozes the al- 
moft fragnated fap, which, there condenfing, becomes gum very 
foon ; after which the bark, wanting its due portion of nourifli- 
ment, begins to crack and fplit: from that time the tree runs faft 
into ruin.’ 


We like his reafoning much better when he fays, 


‘ It is a miftake to cut off the heads of trees, and engraft them, 
merely to procure young wood; pruning being better, as an old 
tree cannot continue in health after fuch loppings; for. the head 
being gone, the roots become inactive, and more mifchief takes 
place out of fight than can be repaired in years. Do not <attempt 
to force a tree higher than it is difpofed to grow, for that will not 
improve the fruit : the rule fhould be—keep the branches out of the 
reach of cattle, then let them follow their natural growth ; for each 
different {pecies of the apple and other fruits have a growth peculiar 
to themfelves. With regard to general pruning, do it as foon as the 
fruit is off, that the wounds may tend toward healing before the froft 
comes on; but donot fuffer a broken or decayed branch to centinue 
at any feafon. 

‘ The fubftantial form of the tree is the fame before and after 
pruning, the extreme thoots keeping the fame djftance; an im- 
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rovement which no one has brought into prattice, the heads 
cies cut off and mutilated, fo that the trees are left in a more 
decaying ftate than when the improvement was firft undertaken.’ 


On the comparative culture of wheat, the anly communi- 
cation in this volume is from Mr. Smith, of Hornchurch, whofe 
experiments we have had occafion to notice in former inftances, 
His account is as follows; 


¢ The land, a mixed {foil or gravelly loam, was twice ploughed 
and three times harrowed, after a good crop of drilled peas, as a 
preparation for wheat ; anc, on the toth of Otober 1 792, fix acres 

were drilled with Cook’ s dril] at nine inches intervals, with fix pecks 
of feed per acre; the land being previoufly put on oy “width for 
the drill of nine feet fix inches. On the fame day fix acres were 
fown broad-caft with ten pecks of feed per acre, During the win- 
ter the plants of the broad-caft appeared the beft, and more promif- 
ing for a crop than the drilled ; but foon after the drilled were fcari- 


fied, and harrowed. acrofs with light harrows with wooden teeth 


made on purpof2: it looked bettter, being of a darker green than 


_ the broad-caft, and continued fo until harveft ; the drilled was 
“{carified and harrowed acrofs the firft week in March, and répeated 


foon after; horfe-hoed the firft week in April, at eight-pence per 


‘acre each procefs ; at which time the brodd-caft was hand-hoed at 


fix fhillings per acre ; and the laft week in April the drilled was hand- 
hoed at three fhillingsand fixpence peracre. Both crops were feparate- 
ly harvefted in Auguft, and laid in the fame barn, but kept feparate 
by the drag rakings and hurdles. In November and December 


‘both crops were feparately thrafhed by the fame men ; the produce 


as follows. 

* Drilled wheat from fix acres, 21 quarters 2 pecks, or, per ‘acre, 
28 bufhels, 2 quarts, 1 pint : Straw, 12 loads 14 truffles, of 36 

unds per trufs, and 36 truffes to the load. 

¢ Broad-caft wheat from fix acres, 17 quarters 5 bufhels, or, per 
acre, 23 bufliels 2 quarts :——-Straw, 13 loads 23 truffes. 

‘ N.B. The drilled ftraw made two fhillings a load more than 
the broad- catt i in Smithfield market, being clean from weeds, which 
on the average makes good the = gf in quantity, : 





¢ Average advantage i in favour £. 5. 4, 

of drilling, t 7 11 without fractions. 
¢ Saving of feed per acre with 

the drill, 0 60 






* In favour of thédrillingperacré, 1 13 11.’ 





Mr. Smithalfo made experiientsin drilling and broad-caft- 
ing barley and oats, and ftates his opinion to jncline more and 


To 


- more to the former practice. 
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To thefe accounts fucceed Mr. Hayward’s paper on the 
growth, and Mr. Ball’s on the beft method of cvring rhu- 
barb. Mr. Moore’s account of a cheap and convenient pro- 
cefs for draining land, and Mr. Corbet’s for improvin fand 
lying wafte and uncultivated, conclude the articles u the 
head of Agriculture. 

Under that of Chemiftry we find nothing worthy of men- 
tion, except an evaporation contrived by Mr. Browne, of Der- 
by, .on the principle of fupplying the draught of the furnace 
with air drawn over the furface of the liquor to be evaporated. 
Its chief ufe is to expedite the procefs neceflary ro the cry- 
ftallization of falts, &c. 

In Polite Arts, we are prefented by Mr. Blackman with a 
method of preparing oil colours in cakes; and in Mechanics, 
the only communications are the following. 1. An invention 
of Mr. Hall, jun. of Basford, near Nottingham, the principle 
of which is, ‘ to expand a fet of bars parallel to the axis of a 
crane; by which means the velocity of the rope in raifing 
weights may be increafed or dimini in proportion to the 
load to be raifed.? 2. Mr. Butler's improved water bucket, 
which, in defcending into the well, fills through a vatve in its 
bottom, weighs lefs than the bucket heretofore employed, b 
two hundred weight, is raifed more quickly, and with tele 
force, and requires a well-rope of little more than half the 
afual fize and coft. 3. Practical ftandards for adjufting weights 
and meafures, communicated by the fecretary. Of this paper, 
which is neither worthy of its author, nor of the Society un- 
der whofe fan€tion it is prefented, we fhal! merely give the 
following fketch. The author propofes that the different ftand- 
ard weights fhall be formed of agate, or fome other hard 
ftone, and that the weights for public ufe fhall be regulated 
by them. In order to form what he denominates the ‘ ftan- 
dard Britifh foot,’ from which all meafures of length are to 
be calculated, he propofes, that 


* A hollow cube be made of brafs, of fuch dimenfion 2s to exaét- 
ly contain a quantity of foft river water, equal in weight to fixty- 
two pounds and a half, or one thoufand ounces of the above-de- 
{cribed avoirdupois weight.’ 


We cannot agree with the worthy fecretary, in confidering 
this likely to prove an invariable ftandard. The fpecific gra- 
vity of the body of water he defcribes, muft neceffarily vary 
according to the fubftances which it may happen to hold in 
folution ; and the term ‘ /oft? rain water, our readers cannot 
but confider as a very indeterminate and unphilofophical kind 


of language.. 
. N 4 Capt. 
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Capt. 34 account of the plants of the bread-fruit tree : 
brought by him from the South Seas, and delivered at the dif. 


ferent iflands in the Weft Indies, conclude the papers detailed 
in this volume, which we think, on the whole, fcarcely fo 
remarkable for the importance of its contents, as fome of thofe 
which we formerly have had occafion to examine. 





The Poetical Works of William Prefton. 2 Vols. 8vo. 165. 
Beards. Otridge and Son. 1793: 


TH E firft circumftance with which we were ftruck, on tak- 

ing thefe volumes into our hands, was the heauty of the 
typographical part; both the flyle of printing, and the exe- 
cution of the vignettes, reflect honour on the elegance of the 
Dublin prefs. Nor are the works of Mr. Prefton unworthy of 
the form in which they appear; there is in them a flow and 
fertility of fancy, which thew their author to be a man of ta- 
Jents, though we cannot but be of opinion he would have 
ranked higher as a poet, if he had written lefs, and exercifed 
‘on his own productions a greater feverjty of judgment. Two 
large o€tavo volumes of good poetry would be ‘a rare prefent 
indeed to the public. “That thefe are of unequal merit, the 
author hjmfelf, in a well written preface, feems fufficigently 
aware. They have moft, if not all of them, been feparately 
publifhed, and many, as he profefles himfelf fenfible, were on 
Jocal and temporary fubjeéts, the humour of which is in a good 
meafure evaporated with the occafion. The author makes, 
we think, an unneceflary apology to the graver reader for the 
dove ver{es, which make a part of this collection. That the 
graver reader will probably reject love verfes, is true, becaufe 
it is moft likely he will prefer profe to any fpecies of verfe; 
but where poetry is held in eftimation, the experience of all 
ages has fhewn, that no fentiment appears to more advantage 
in it than the paffion of Jove. Mr. Prefton has more reafon to 
aik pardon of the ladies for the grofsnefs of his fatire againft 
the fex, the fafhionable part of whom he reprefents, in two or 
three of his poems, as abfolute Meflalinas. 

This volume contains fatirical poems, mifcellaneous fonnets, 
and amatory poems. Of the fatirical poems, the Epiitle from 
Donna Murcia to Richara Twi/s, E/q. is not, as the author 
obferves, very interefting at prefent; the provocation and the 
revenge may both be now forgotten. ‘The Temple of Cotytto, 
a mock heroic poem, wants not ftrength, but we have already 
yeprobated the licentioufnels of its invective againft the female 
fex, or rather the'fafhionable circles in London, again{ft which 
capital the author feems to have entertained fomtewhat of 
national prejudice, i 
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The Contraf? is devoted to the patriot feelings of the author. 
The following exhortation to the ladies of Ireland to wear their 
own manufactures is pleafingly turned. ) 


‘ How happy fhe, whofe milder ftars require 
No painful virtues, no heroic fire ; 

Whofe flow’ry lot is fall’n in peaceful days, 
When cheap exertions win thé patriot praife ; 
Whofe very foibles give a myriad food, 

Whofe very luxuries are public good, 

Not hers to fend a brother to the field, 

To furbifh arms a fire or fon muft wield, 

To ftifle {welling nature’s tender cry, 

Then bid farewell without one feeble figh. 

To banifh from her cheek the fearful pale, 

While the loud din comes thund’ring on the gale, 
To meet a lover, on th’ untimely bier, 

And nobly mourn, without a woman’s tear, 

Such trials heav’n, feverely kind, ordains ' 
To you, ye daughters of th’ Atlantic plains. 
And while ye nobly bear ;—our female band =i 
Flaunt in the trappings of a foreign land. 

But one poor facrifice, of tinfel pride, 

Their country claims ; and is that boon deny’d?? 


The Epiftle toa young gentleman, diffuading him from 
poetry, contains a melancholy lift of neglected pe The 
Anacreontic and Love Poems poffefs more of gaiety and 
lightnefs than of paffion or natural fentiment. We are fur- 
prized the author fhould fay, and that after expatiating on the 
fevere rules and artificial conftruction of the fonnet, ‘ It is 
peculiarly adapted to the fituation of a man violently » gare 
by real paflion, and wanting compofure and vigour of mind 
to methodiwe his thoughts and undertake a work of length.’ 
The following fong, fomething in the manner of thé old poets, 
mnay give a favourable {pecimen of the clafs to which it belongs, 


¢ Thou know’ft my love, altho’ I never {poke ; 
Yet fear not, Clara, left thou fhould’ft know more, 
At awful diftance will I bear the yoke, 

My filent zeal fhall tremble and adore. 

For well I know, thy gentle heart ‘twould pain, 
Should I compel thee to a juft difdain, ) 


I will not tell e’en paper thou art fair, 

Nor fhall a fonnet in thy praife be penn’d, 

Nor breathe thy name ev’n to the midnight air, 
Nor truft my paffion to my deareft friend, 


Exalted 
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Exalted high-born flames, like mine, reprove 
The rude expreffions of prefumptuous love. 


Pll mix im life, and labour to feem free, 

With common perfons pleas’d and common things ; 
While ev’ry thought and action tends to thee, 

And ev’ry impulfe from thy. influence fprings, 
"Finis, ftars that feem at idle random hurl’d, 

With fecret duty, tend a viewlefs world. 


Within my breaft, which for its fecret fhrine, 
Thy heavenly prefence guards and confeerates 
"Thine image, veil’d from ev’ry eye but mine, 
Refolving fate, and better hours awaits ; 

When fortune’s fmile fhall with my withes meet, 
And bid me pour my off’rings at thy feet. 


Conceal’d within my proud difdainful foul, 
Like veffal fire, the haughty flame fhalllive ; 
And ev’ry little fordid with controul, 

And worth and virtue to my nature give; 

A fecret ornament, an inward grace, 

To prove my paflion of celeftial race. 


Or, like a treafure, fhall my paffion lie, 

For ever hoarded with a mifer’s care, 

I will not {pend a mite in voice or eye, 

But hide it e’en from day light and from air, 
While oft, my foul within herfelf retires, 

And counts, with fwelling pride, her rich defires.’ 


The fecond volume contains Odes, and three Tragedies. 
The former do no difcredit to the author, though we cannot 
fay that any of them are highly wrought. The following 
‘ftanza in the Ode to Health recalls to the mind Mrs. Chapone's 
beautiful lines on the fame fubjet. 


¢ With youth and innocence thou loveft to dwell, 
And gentle peace, foft whifpering, all is well. 


* And why, capricious maid, 

When youth and innocence invoke thine aid, 
Why fades thy dimple fleek, 

Thy rofeate hue, from the. foft virgin’s cheek ? 
From plain to plain, from fky to fky, 

Her weary fteps thy flight purfue ; 

Her gentle fighs thy prefence woo ; 

Still, ftill relentlefs doft thou fly ; 

And in thy place, a ruthlefs band, 
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Difeafes keen, extend their iron band, 

O’er the foft manfion of untainted thought, 
With dawning hopes, etherial wifhes, fraught ; 
And thro’ the kind and peaceful breaft, 

While weary pantings ftay the lab’ring breath, 
With fome unwonted weight oppreit, 
Unutterable anguith fpread. 

Then finks the beauteous head, 

In early doom unmeet, 

Drooping with the damps of death ; 

Like a fair lily, pale and fweet, 

That mourns the north-wind’s tyrant pow’r, 
Or on its ftalk declines, beneath the driving fhow’r." 


One of the tragedies is taken from an obfcure ftory-in the 
Saxon annals, another from Grecian hiftory, and the third 
from the revenge of Rofmunda, on the king of the Lom- 
bards, by whom fhe had been-forced to drink out of -her fa- 
ther’s fkull. They are all of the fame caft, and may more 
ony be called dramatic’ poems than finifhed tragedies. 

ndeed an author who values ‘himfelf, as Mr. Prefton feems to 
do, on making poetry a mere amufement, fubfervient not only 
to the duties bat to the enjoyments of life, cannot, without a 
greater confidence in his powers, than any man ought to en- 
tertain, expect to fucceed in the moft difficult department of 
poetical genius, In the Epilogue to his works, which con- 
cludes the volumes, and with which, therefore, we fhall con- 
clude, he gives a pleafing defcription of the focial and family 
enjoyments to which the greateft part of his leifure is dedi« 
cated ; 


* Without ennui, I breakfaft, fup, and dine, 
Withrfich companions as my ftars affign ; 

Nor call with little: Pope, my board to-grace, 

“ Chiefs,. out of war; and ftatefmen, out of place ;” 
For chiefs and: itatefmen boaft no charms for me; 

I herd with equals, for I will be free.— 

Not, that I vaunt my dig:.ity and eafe, 

For me the things, and not the titles pleafe ; 

While Pope, in ftrains of flattery to mtr 
Prates of his freedom, tho’ the flave to pelf; 


Of eafe anddignity, whofe foul was wrung 
With jealoufy, with groveling envy ftung. — 
Nor titled vanity, nor fops that rhyme, 
Spouters, or critics cheat me of my time ; 
“Nor bafe attendance at a great man’s door, 


Nor praifeslavith’d on the {plendid poor. 
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I court not authors, witlings, and the throng, 
So brilliant, ev’ry day and all day long; 
Nor readings haunt, nor coterie of fools, 
Where fage dictators vent theatric rules.— — 
Adult’rate converfe, like adult’rate wine, 
My ftomach turns ; I hate the rage to fhine, 
While vanity the rope with folly draws, 
And fancied genius tumbles for applaufe, 
My lazy mind, for peace and comfort runs, 
To plain good nature’s unaffuming fons, 
To bland affection fmiling on the cheek, 
To kindly looks, that more than volumes fpeak, 
And artlefs fpirits, that, with candor, dare 
’ To fpeak, and look, and be the things they are, — 
. I fly to mirth, from affectation free, 
From fnip-fnep pert, and fickening. repartee. 
‘In converie, not of wit but kindnefs full, , 
‘Without a bluth, I venture to be dull ; 
Nor feek to dazzle, with a vain parade 
* Of wit, nor make fociety a trade ; 
And when my defk-receives th’ imperfect ftrains, 
Safe, under lock and key, the bard remains. 
The mave but fills a corner.in my breaft, 
With public duty, private care poffeft. 
The relaxation, not the employ of life, 
A willing miftrefS, not a wedded wife. 
Few ‘could fuppofe, how final! a part of time 
Preduc’d my, trifies, that appear in rhyme, 
My rapid pen along the paper flies, 
Yet fwifter than 1 write the meafyres rife,’ 


We are promifed a third volume fhould thefe two. be receiv- 
ed favourably. Should the author have an opportunity to re- 
vife thefe, we with him tocorreét a ftrange blunder. If we un- 
deritand the following comparifon, he fuppofes the ftate of the 
moth to precede that of the nymph or chry/alis. 


‘ Thus the gay moth, by fun and vernal gales, 

Call’d forth, to wander o’er th’ enamell’d vales, 

From flow’r to flow’r, from fweet to fweet, will ftray ; 
*Till tir'd and fatiate, with his food and play, | 

In fome lov’d chink, he builds the peaceful neft, 

In fome dear cranny, lays him down to reft ; 

There folds his wings that erft fo widely bore, 

Becomes a houfhold nymph, and feeks to range no more.’ 


We with him likewife to-reform the following portrait of 
the eyés of his miftrefs, left common readers fhould think 


< fe uinted. 
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* One eye be gentle, foft, benign, 
And one be piercing, fierce, malign ; 
In one be Venus’ gentle bait, 

In one fhall Mars’s terror wait.” 
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The Statiftical Account of Scotland. Drawn up from the Com 
munications of the Minifiers of the different Parifhes. - By 
Sir Fobn Sinclair, Bart. (Concluded from Vol. XII]. New 
Arr. p. 37.) 

| Bi the account of the parifh of Birfe, the author mentions 
fome great inconveniences refulting from the tax on baptifms, 

&c. which is extremely unpopular in the country. The con- 
fequence is, that few children’s names are regiftered. He far- 
ther obferves, that, till the people be relieved of this tax, and 
till even fome plan be devifed to compel a regular regiftration 
of every baptifm, marriage, and burial, no exact ftatiftical ac- 
count of any parifh, fromi a public regifter, can ever be ob- 
tained ; nor can any comparifon be made, with fufficient ac- 
curacy, of the ftate of a parifh at different periods. 

In confirmation of the opinion that the admirable Crichton 
was a cadet of the Clunie family of that name, and not of the 
Elliock, the following inteHigence, colleéted from the chartulary 
of the earl of Airly, has been communicated to the Statittical 
Account relative to the parith of Clunie. 


* The loch, iffand, and chapel of St. Catharine, within the loch, 
together with other parts of the barony of Clumie, and teinds of the 
whole, anciently belonged to the bifhop of Dunkeld, the reft of the 
barony to the Herons of Glafclune. About the commencement of 
the Reformation, that part which pertained to Heron was appriied 
from him by Robert (afterwards fir Robert) Crichton of Elliock, 
king’s advocate of Scotland ; and at the fame time George Crichton, 
bifhop of Dunkeld, who was a brother of fir Robert’s; difponed 
to him his whole property in the barony, with this remarkable refer- 
vation, that it fhould be in the bifhop’s power, at any time he 
pleafed, to refume it, and incumbent on the difpenee to yield it, 
and all title thereto, and to remove therefrom, upon 40 days warn- 
_ ing. The reafon for this is very obvious: the two brothers had 
confidered, that if the alteration in feligion fhould take effect, the 
church would be plundered of its patrimony ; and it would be as 
well that fir Robert fhould get a part of that which belonged to the 
fee of Dunkeld, as another ; and, if the old eftablifhment fhould again 
prevail, the bifhop would have been reftored to his own. » Upon the 
rights I have mentioned, fir Robert Crichton procured afterwards 
a charter of confirmation and novedamus from king James VI. of the 


whole barony of Clunie, loch, ifland, &c. with the advocation, 
dona- 
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donation, and right of patronage of the parifh and parifh-kirk of 
Clunie, and chapel of St. Catharine, within the loch: And the 
fame were enjoyed by him, and his fon, and fucceflor, &c. There 
is nothing in this that contradicts the opinion which my lord Bu- 
chan has formed, that the mirabilis Crichton was a fon of fir Robert 
Crichton of Elliock, as fir Robert might be at one time defigned 
of Elliock, and another of Clanie. 

¢ From Mylne’s manufcript hiftory of the bifhops of Dunkeld, 
we find that George Crichton filled that fee from the year 1522 to 
1559- His difpofition of the lands of Clunie to his brother, muft 
have happened fome time in the intermediate fpace. On the rights 
difponed to him by the bifhop, fir Robert would naturally take paf- 
feffion not only of the property, but probably of the palace of Ciunie 
too, efpecially as it muft have been then in high accommodation, 
having been lately built and inhabited by bifop Brown, and efteem- 
ed at that time one of the principal houfes of this country. The 
fuppofition, therefore, that his fon, the admirable Critchton, who 
died a young man, in the year 1§81, was born on the ifland of Clunie, 
feems to poflefs the higheft degree of probability.’ 


The ifland of Clunie is ranked amongft the antiquities of the 
parith; being for the moft part, if not entirely, artificial. In 


lately digging to the depth of feven feet, nedr the centre of the 
ifland, nothing like a natural ftratum of earth appeared. ‘The 
foundation of the caftle wall is feveral feet below the furface 
of the water, and in all probability refts on piles of oak. Ac- 
cording to the tradition of the neighbourhood, it was a fummer 
palace or hunting feat of-Kenneth Macalpin, who conquered 
the Picts, and united their kingdom to that of the Scots. 

It appears that the minifter of the united parifhes of Kilcal- 
monnel and Kilberry practifes an improved method of plant- 
ing potatoes, which, from accurate and repeated experiment, 
in foil-not fuperior to the average of Great Britain; will, ona 
moderate computation, yield 24s. per acre more thari the method 
recommended by the moit approved writers on farming. He 
has with fuccefs applied peat duft, and roots of kail and cab- 
bage, as manure to the potatoes; and he has contrived a harrow 
for the purpofes of the horfe-hoeing hufbandry, by which the 
furface can be fmoothed, and weeds deftroyed, without level- 
ling the rows. He has likewife invented a plough, the fock 
of which is fo formed as to render a coulter (once thought fo 
effential) with all its train of plates and wedges an ufelefs in- 
cumbrance. He has made improvements, too, on the curved 
mould-board, and the chain-muzzle. 

{n the account of the parifh of ‘Tiry, the following anecdote 
is related ; 


* A country man, who died laft year about¢ feet to inches high, 
was 
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was employed by the laird of Coll as poft to Glafgow or Edinburgh. 
-His ordinary burden thence toColl-was 16 ftone. Being once ftopt 
at a toll near Dumbarton, he humouroufly afked whether he fhould 
pay for a burden, and upon being anfwered in the negative, car- 
ried his horfe in his arms paft the toll.’ 


We are informed, that a ftone coffin, about fix feet long, 
and covered above with flag ftones, was dug outa few years ago, 
before the front door of the manfion houfe of Eccles. As the 
infide of the coGin was pretty {mooth, and the whole portrait 
of the perfon vifible, though in afhes, fir John Paterfon had 
the curiofity to colleé&t the whole; which, fays the author, 
¢ Nore to tell{ did not exceed in weight one ouince and 
2 half’ 

We learn from this work, that a Dictionary of the Gaelic 
Language is now in contemplation in Argylefhire, and the'let- 
ters of its alphabet are divided amongft an equal number of 
clergymen. Butitisjuftly obferved by the author of the ftatifti- 
cal account of Kirkmichael, that as thefe gentlemen are-con- 
fined to a particular county, and confider their own as the 
ftandard diale& of the Highlands, they make little inquiry con- 
cerning the modes of {peech that prevail in other counties ; con- 
fequently many pure and genuine Celtic words muft efcape 
their refearches, and be lott in the language. For this reafon, 
he thinks, it would be neceffary that every corner of the High- 
lands fhould be ranfacked,.and the words peculiar to each, 
colle&ted and explained. He farther remarks, that the Celtic 
philologift fhould be well fkilled in the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, and perhaps in thofe of France and Italy. Several 
attempts, the author acknowledges, have been made, torefcue 
from oblivion what ‘till remains of the Celtic language; but 
they have been partial and imperfect ; and he thinks it fome- 
what extraordinary, that a language fo ancient, and onee fo 
widely diffufed, fhould be conligned to its fate, without one 
public effort to preferve its relics, and tranfmit them to pofte- 
rity. The remark difcovers a liberal regard to the interefts of 
learning, and is worthy of attetidon. 

We find from the account of Kirkmichael, that the neigh- 
bouring country has its due oy ewe of that fuperitition 
which generally prevails over the Highlands. Gholts, fairies, 
genii, and feveral vifionary opinions, are objects of common 
credulity; and the author illuftrates his remarks concerning 
them, by quotations both from the Latin and Gaelic poets. 

For the gratification of our readers, we lay before them the 
following anecdote from this part of the work: 


‘ About 50 years ago, a clergyman in the neighbourhood, whofe 
faith was more regulated by the {cepticifm of philofophy, ‘than the 
credulity 
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credulity of fuperftition, could not be prevailed upon to Neg his 
affent to the opinion of the times. Atlength, however, he felt from 
experience, that he doubted what he ought to have believed. One 
night as he was returning home, at a late hour, from a prefbytery, 
he was feized by the fairies, and carried aloft into the air. Through 
fields of ether and fleecy clouds he journeyed many a mile, defcry- 
ing, like Sancho Panza on his Clavileno, the earth far diftant below 
him, and no bigger than a nut-fhell. Being thus fufficiently con- 
vinced of the reality of their exiftence, they let him down at the door 
of his own houfe, where he afterwards often recited to the wonder- 
ing circle, the marvellous tale of his adventure.’ 


In the account of Markinch, we meet with fome obfervations, 
which, as they tend to excite an apprehenfion of a future defi- 
ciency of coal, are of a nature too important to admit of being 
exempted from a full exhibition in our Review. 


* Tt feems to be the opinion of the public, that coal is inexhaufti- 
ble. Government appears to have adopted the fame opinion, in al- 
lowing fuch immenfe quantities of coal to be exported to all the na- 
tions in Europe. It is greatly to be wifhed, that this opinion were 
well founded ; but it is contradiéted by incontrovertible facts. It is 
not above 200 years fince coal came into common ufe, and it is 
highly probable the firit 150 years of that period did not exhauft fo 
much of it as the laft 50 years. Examine all the coal fields, 
not in Fife only, but through all Britain, and it will be found that 
every part of them near to a fea-port, and many of the inland feams 
of coal, are not only exhaufted to the depth of the natural level, 
but almoft all of them already wrought, and exhaufting faft by fire 
and water engines, many of which are very deep. It will alfo be 
found, that the quantity already wrought is probably at leaft equal 
to the quantities yet to work of all the known feams of coal within the 
ifland. It might, perhaps, be an object worthy of being inveftigat- 
‘ed by government; for if the iffue of their refearch fhould be, as 
there is a high probability it would, that there was not a fufficient 
fund of coal unexhaufted in the ifland of Britain to fupply the pre- 
fent demand for 200 years to come, it is probable they would think 
it proper to interfere and prevent the too rapid confumption of an 
-article indifpenfibly neceflary to the very exiftence, not only of the 
capital and other great cities, but to almoft every fpecies of manufac- 
ture, and to the many thoufand artificers employed in them. Such 
could not even exift without a plentiful fupply of coal, in a country 
fo deftitute of wood as Great Britain is. The fuperiority which the 
pofieffion of coal gives to her manufa¢tures, on the failure of that 
‘fupply, would be inftantly transferred to thofe nations in Europe, 
poffeffed of a fufficient quantity of wood for their confumption. 

‘ It.is not difficult té account how government, and the nation 
at large, are lulled into fecurity on this point. The proprietors of 
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¢oal have an intereft in a great and immediate confumption. No 
matter from what it arifes ; immediate profit is the object, whether 
from the home or foreign market. The reft of mankind have little 
opportunity, and ftill lefs inclination to'inveftigate a fubjeét of which 
the greater part have a very fuperficial knowledge. It is not the 
lefs neceffary that the alarm be given; the danger, upon candid in- 
quiry, will not be found ideal. Great dependence is fometimes 
placed upon the difcovery of new feams of coal, never before known ; 
but if it be confidered, that there is {carcely a feam of coal of any 
confequence in Great Britain, which has not been known to exitt 
for half a century, and that fcarce a new difcovery of coal has beea 
heard of during that period, to what is this te be imputed? Not to 
the want of trials, for of thefe numbers have been made without 
fuccefs ; but as it is an eftablifhed faét, that every feam of coal, as 
well as all other ftrata, rife and crop out, at or very near the furface 
of the ground, there isa high probability that few valuable feams of 
coal could remain fo long undifcovered. As in every extenfive 
field, the chance is, that fome part of the crop will approach fo near 
the furface, as to be laid open by rivers, canals, rivulets in little 
glens, and not feldom the rife or outburft of the coal will be feen 
in the form of a black duft, mixed with fimall particles of coal, in 
common ditches, where nothing is meant but the enclofure of the 
ground. Such appéarances fhould, and, I fuppofe, generally are 
examined. By fuch means the greater number of coals already 
known, have been difcovered. And though others may exift not 
yet difcovered, there is little reafon to fuppofe the number or extent 
of fuch undifcovered feams to be very confiderable. 

‘ The extent of the coal fields in Britain is very inconfiderable, 
when compared with the immenfe tracks that have no coal me- 
tals (or ftrata that ufually accompany coal), nor any appearance 
to indicate coal being contained in them. But the coal fields thein- 
felves are yery far from containing coal every where. The county 
of Fife, for inftance, is a coal field, and has been held out in a late 
publication, on the caufes of the fcarcity of coal, as containing an 
almoft inexhauftible fund of that ufeful mineral, and as every where 
containing coal. No affertion could be more flenderly founded; it 
is probably mugh nearer the truth, that for every acre in Fife con— 
taining-unwrought, coal, there is not lefs than 50 tuat have no coal 
in them, nor any. sational probability of apy being found. That 
-there is itil much coal in Fife, is a certain fact ; but if no other part 
of Britain is bewer ftored, witht, it is equally certain, that more than 
one half of the whole quantity in the kingdom is already exhautted. 
Add to. this, that the remaining half muft be wrought with engines 
ata valtexpence; and.itis not abfolutely certain whether, in quan- 
tity or quality, jt.maay, equal that part of the coals already exhaufted. 
‘Lo prove whatjis above alleged, would not, perhaps, be very difli- 
cult... Take all the coals in Fife, wrought out, or now working, 
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One. after another,.examine confumption, and the quantity of ground 
wrought out within the laft ten years,and compare this with the quan- 
tity of ground which the proprietor fuppofes to contain coal as deep 
as there is a poflibility of working, it would immediately be known, 
fuppofing the confumption the fame, what number of years the re- 
maining coal would fupply the demand, at the fame rate of con- 
fumption. Such an inquiry, I am afraid, would amount to a full 
proof that another century will confume the whole.” 


In the parith of Efkdalemuir, we are informed there is a fpot 
of ground, at the conftwence of the Black and White Efks, 
remarkable in former times' for beimg the ftation of an annual. 
fair, which is now entirely laid afide. 


* At that fair,’ fays the author, ¢ it was the cuftom for the ummar- 
ried perfans of both fexes to choofe a companion, according to 
their liking, with wnom they were to live till that time next year. 
This was called jand-fafting, or hand in fift. If they were pleafed 
with each other at that time, then they continued together for life ; if 
not, they feparated, and were free to makeanother choice as at the firft. 
The fruit of their connexion (if there were any) was always attached 
to the difaffected perfon. In later times, when this part of the 
country belonged to the Abbacy of Melrofe, a prieft, to whom they 

_gave the name of Book i’ bofom (either becaufe he carried in his 
bofom a bibie, or perhaps, a regifter of the marriages), came from 
time to time to confirm the marriages. This place is only a {mall 
diftance from.the Roman encampment of Caftle-o’er. May not the 
fair have been firit inftituted when. the Romans refided there? and 
lay not the “ hand-fafting” have taken its rife from their manner of 
celebrating.marriage, ex ufu, by which, if a woman, with the confent 
of her parents or guardians, lived with. a man for a year, without 
being abfent for 3 nights, fhe became his wife? Perhaps, when. 
_Chriftianity was introduced, this form of marriage may have been 
iooked upon as. imperfe@, without confirmation bya prieft, and, 
therefore, one may have been fent from time to time for this pur- 
pote.’ 

In the parifhes of Liffand Bervie,. is am uncommon fubter- 
raneous building, lately diftovered in a field, which has long 
been-under the culture of the plough. Among the eompart- 
ments of this building, one, which is diftinguifhed by its fu+ 
perior dimenfions, is fituated at a {mal diftance from the 

‘others, but conneéted with each bya paffage about two, or 


two and a half feet wide. It was about fix feet in breadth, 


“twelve in length, and five in height; the walls and floor were 
"of ftone. It extended in the direction nearly from eaft to 
‘weft; and, befides the paffages already mentioned, leading 
from it to the other compartments of the building, was fur- 
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nifhed with one towards the fouth, peculiar to itfelf, and fup- 

ofed to have been the principal entrance. The whole of this 

ructure was extremely rude, and there were no arches, 
though the feveral compartments required tlem. All of them 
were filled with a rich black mould, which, whether it had 
been purpofely depofited, or had infinuated itfelf through 
the openings of the cover-ftones, cannot with certainty be 
determined. But upon removing the earth, were obierv- 
ed the remains of fome burnt fubftance, and feveral frag- 
ments of bones, fo fmall as rendered it impoflible to at- 
certain whether they belonged to the human body or not. 
The difcoverers likewife found fome querns or hand-mills, 
about fourteen inches diameter, which, as they appeared to be 
much worn, had no doubt been ufed for grinding corn, although 
they had been made with fo little dexterity, that it is not eaty 
to conceive how they could have anfwered that purpofe. Itis 
the vulgar opinion, that there are other fubterraneous build- 
ings in a particular {pot in this diftri@, which yet remain to 
be explored. When time or accident fhall lay thefe open, it 
is to be hoped that more light will be afforded the antiquary 
for afcertaining the defign of fuch fabrics. 

It is generally admitted, that crows are very deftruCtive in 
the fpring to the wheat, and every other kind of grain; but 
the writer who defcribes the parifh of Carnbee obferves, that 
the deftruction they do in this way, is probably in a great mea- 
fure balanced by the effectual afliftance they give in deftroying 
the cob-worm. Of this, we are told, there was lately a fatis- 
factory proof in the parifh. A fervant belonging to the earl 
of Kellie, who had jutt finifhed the fowing a rich field with 
oats, was much vexed to fee it in a little time covered over with 
crows. In various ways did he endeavour to drive them off, 
but all in vain; till at laft he fhot fome of them ; when, to his 
great aftonifhment, upon opening their ftomachs, he found 
them quite full of cob-worm, and not one grain of oats. 

In the parifh of Cargill, we meet with an uncommon in- 
ftance of patriotic beneficence, confifting of a village named 
Strelitz, in honour of her majefty. It was built in 1763, by 
the commiflioners for managing the annexed eftates, and was 
intended as a place of refidence for the difcharged foldiery at 
the conclufion of the German war. It coniifts of about 
eighty dwelling houfes, with office-houfes, built in a2 com- 
modious manner, after a regular plan, forming a fpacious 
ftreet, ninety feet broad, watered by a {mall itream, which 
runs along the fide of the ftreet. To every houfe is annexed 
a good garden, with about three acres of land, properly enclof- 
ed with hedge and ditch, and fheltered by ftrips of planting. 
As thefe houtes and lands were 7a. as an encouragement 
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to induftry, and a reward for laborious fervices, they were 
iven to the foldiers at a mere quit-rent, and are {till occupied 
by fuch of them as furvive, at the fame-rate. : 
The parifh of Lochcarron, it feems, has produced feveral 
poets in the Gaelic language ;, and the prefent incumbent, to 
affert the reputation of the diltri€t, concludes his narrative 
with fourteen ftanzas, infcribed ‘ Statiftical Verfes,’ and ad- 
dreffed to fir John Sinclair. As a fpecimen, we fhall lay be» 
fore our readers the three laft {tanzas ; leaving to the editor to 
intimate his_own opinion both of the profe and poetry. | 


¢ Sir John fend word, if you are pleas’d 
With what I here rehearfe, 

Perhaps ‘twere better had I told 
My ftory all in verfe. 


The parfon has no horfe nor farm, 
No goat nor watch, nor wife, 
Without an augmentation too, 
° He leads a happy life. 


I wifh you health and happinefs, 
And may you live in peace ; 

And if you would be truly great, 
Thea plead and pray for grace.’ 


It appears from the whole of this Statiftical Account, that 
the polity of Scotland isin nothing more defective than in the 
extremely inadequate encouragement afforded to the f{chool- 
matters in general; a ufeful and laborious clafs of men, and 
who ought to enjoy at leaft a competent provifion, net only to 
folace their toils, and animate their attention, but to preferve 
that authority and refpect which are neceflary towards pro- 
fecuting the education of youth with fuccefs. We are happy 
to find, from various parts of the country, that the abolition 
of the duty on coals is likely to prove highly advantageous to 
the interefts of manufactures and commerce. On the whole, 
it is evident, that Scotland is advancing in the career of na. 
tional improvement; and we have only to wifh, that the 
morals of the people may keep pace with their progrefs in the 
arts which adorn and promote both individual and public hap- 
pinefs in a civilized ftate of fociety. 
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The prefent State of Europe compared with Ancient Prophecies ; 
a Sermon preached at the Gravel Pit Aleeting in Hackney, 
Feb. 28, 1794, being the Day xe Wy for a Gemeral Faft. 

By Fofeph Priefley, LL.D. F.R.S. ce. with a Preface, 
containing the Reafons for the Auther’s leaving England. 


8v0e. 15. Johnfon. 1794. 


OF our readers, f{carcely any need reminding that the fenti- 

ments of Dr. Prieftley on theological topics are f{trikingly 
different from our own ; and, we flatter ourielves, that, as at 
no time it can ever be a difgrace for othodoxy and charity to 
unite; fo, giving Dr. Prieitley full credit for integrity, what- 
ever were his errors, we cannot help lamenting the treatment 
he has met with, and the indelible blot reflected from it on 
the true glory of our country. Itis impotlbie, we think, for 
any perfon, not blinded by prejudice, or infatuated by patlion, 
to read this Preface without a confiderable degree of emotion. 
Was Dr. Prieftievy in error, it had well become thofe who 
worked up the populace to execute their vengeance, to have 
relored him from his error in the /pirit of mceknej/s. From the 
late triumphs of ignorance and bigotry, we hardly can con- 
jecture what we have not to look for; but, to us, it feems 
aftonithing, and what nothing lefs than madnefs can account 
for, that thofe very opinions and principles to which the Houfe 
of Hanover owed its exiftence in this country *, fhould, un- 
der any prince of that houfe, have expofed the profeffors of 
them to ruin, fire, and fury. 

_In refpeét to the Sermon itfelf, there are many things in 
which we cannot concur, but more that deferve confideration. 
The Appendix contains extracts alfo, important in themfelves, 
and worthy of notice. 





The Ufe of Chriftianity, efpecial'y in difficult Times; a Sermon, 
delivered at the Gravel Pit Meeting in Hackney, March 30, 
1794. By fofeph Priefiley, LL. D. F. R.S. He. Being the 
Author's Farewell Di/courfe to.his Congregation, 8vo. 15. 
Johnfon. 1794. . 
ONSIDERING the avowed principles of Dr. Prieftley, 

and the congregation over which he prefided, this difcourfe 
mutt be allowed to have particular merit. As in the Preface, 
the extract annexed is a proof of the doctor’s candour— 





* Weare the more free in making this affertion, becaufe we have the au- 
thority of his majefty’s great-grand-father, grand-father, and father, in their 
patronage of the in.mortal Hoaptey, and declarations concerning him. See 
the life of Hoadley in the Biographia Britannica, and Dedication prefixcdto h's 
works; which, te the reproach of this age, are fold for lefs than the price wf 
the paper on which they are printed. pit 
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‘ I alfo take this oppértunity of expreffing .my fatisfaGtion ip the 
candid attention with which I have of late been heard by unufually 
crowded audiences, confifting chiefly of ftrangers; thinking it ta 
te a fymptom of abating prejudice, and of the prevalence of better 
information than has hitherto obtained. The time, I hope, is ap- 
proaching, when all delufion will vanifh; when men and things 

will be feen in their true light; and the prevalence of truth will, no 
doubt, be attended with an increafe of general happinefs.’ 


—fo, in addreffing his incidental hearers, feveral paflages 
orefent him in a refpectable light ; 


* Mott of you, I prefume, are come hither fram an innocent 
curiofity to fee and hear a perfon of whom you have heard much 
evil, and perhaps fome good, and whom you do_not expect to fee 
or hear any more. Others, though I hape not many, may have 
come for fome lefs innocent purpofe; thefe, let them have come 
whenever they pleated, muft have found themfelves difappointed ; 
und I hope agreeably fo; as initead of finding any occafion of harm” 
t me, they may have found fome gaod to themfelves. Nothing 
elfe can they have heard here; nothing but what is calculated to con- 
tirm the faith of all Chriftians, and to inculcate thofe fentiments of 
the heart, and that condué in life, which are the proper fruits of 
that faith. Allthe do¢trines that have been taught here, are thofe 
relating to the being, the attributes, and the providence of God; 
the divine miffions of Mofes, and the praphets, of Chrift and the 
apoftles, and that future ftate of righteous retribution, which they 
preached. ‘Thefe great articles of faith you have heard not only 
aiferted, but if you have attended frequently, repeatedly proved by 
sitional arguments.’ 


‘ As to the charee of /edition, nothing that can, by any con- 
ftruction, be fuppofed to have that tendency has ever been delivered 
from this pulpit ; unlefs it be fedition to teach what the apoftles 
taught before, viz. that we are “ to obey God rather than man,” 
and that in what relates to religion, and confcience, we difclaim all 
human authority, even that of king, lards, and commons. In thefe 
things we acknowledge only one father, even God, and one matter, 
even Chrift, the meflenger, or ambaflador, of God. If any doc- 
trine be really falfe, being contrary to reafon and the {criptures, it 
is not an act of parliament that can make it true. Or, if any aétion 
be morally wrong, as being contrary to natural juttice and equity, 
it is not an act of parliament that can make it be right. But while 
we thus render “ to God the things that are God’s, ” we render to 
¢® Ceefar the things that are Caefar’s.” We are “ fabject to every” 
civil “ ordinance of man for the Lord’s fake,” though not their 
ordinances relating to religion. And whether we think any parti- 
gular ¢ civil regulations to be wife, or not (and with refpect to things 
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of tifis nature, as well as others, different men will think different- 
ly) we fubmit to the decifion of the majority, and are the friends of 
peace and good order. 

‘ Learn then not to give ear to mere calumny; but, according 
to the old Englifh maxim, fappofe every man to be i innocent till he 
be proved to be guilty, and in all matters of opinion, allow to others 
the liberty that you take yourfelves. Ass to ws, I truft that we have 
learned of Chrift to “ blefs them that curfe us, and to pray for them 
that defpitefully ufe, and perfecute us.” In the language of the 
fiturgy we pray, that God would “ forgive our enemies, perfecu- 
tors, and flanderers, and tufn their hearts.” 

* Whether, then, you come as friends, or as enemies; whether 
we fhall ever fee one another’s faces again, or not: may God, whofe 
providence is over all, blefs, preferve, and keep us. Above-all; 
may we be preferved i in the paths of virtue and piety, that we may 
havea happy meeting in that world, where error and prejudice will 
be no more; where all the ground of the party diftinétions that fub- 
fift here will be taken away; where every mifunderftanding will be 
cleared up, and the reign of truth and of virtue will bg. for ever 
e¥tablithed.’ 


The Addrefles and Anfwers, which compofe the Appendix, 
are honourable to all the parties concerned; and as the Charge 
of Mr. Burke againft Dr. Prieftiey is adverted to in one of 
them, it is but jutt that we infert the following note.-—‘* Mr, 
Burke having faid in the houfe of commons, that “I was 
made a citizen of France on account of my declared hoftility 
to the conftitution of this country,” I, in the public papers, 
denied the charge, and called upon him for the proofs of it. 
As he made no reply, in the Preface to my Faft fermon of the 
laft year, I faid, p. 9, that “ it fufficiently appeared that he had 
oaidues ability to maintain his charge, nor virtue to retract it.” 
A year more of filence on his part having now elapfed, this is 
become more evident than before.’ 





The “Royal Captives: a Fragment of Secret Hiftory. Copied 
from an old Manufcript, by Ann Yearflty. 2% Vols \2mo. 
6s. fewed. Robinfons. 1795. 


HE authorefs of this novel has long been known as one 
who was diftinguifhed by the Muies, when in a fituation 
where every other diftin€tion was denied. By the force of a 
@enius purely natural, fhe emerged from. ob{curity, and re- 
ceived the flattering notice of he public. But her poems 
were read with avidity, and praifed without difcrimination, 
becaufe they were the productions of a milk-woman ; and if 
more judicious friends had not guided her ftudies, her fame 
O4 would 
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would have them ended. Thefe friends, however, corre&ted 
aswell as encouraged her attempts, and the charatter fhe ac- 
quired has not perifhed with the means which firft attracted 
the public attention. Hitherto the has- been known only as a 
poetefs. She now puts in her claim for refpe& asa profe au- 
thor, in a line of writing at prefent very popular, efpecially 
with her own fex; and had the been lefs fuccefsful in this at- 
tempt as a novelift, fhe would ftill have been allowed to pof- 
fefs great comparative merit by us, to whofe unhappy lot it 
falls to labour through ferjes of volumes of unmeaning infipi- 
dity, and profligate nothingnefs, in the thape of novels. 

In the Royal Captives we are not prefented with the cae 
prices of .lovers, uncles, aunts, and fathers, nor with the 
manners of St. fames’s in the perfons of lords and colonels, 
lady Janes and lady Bettys. Mrs. Yearfley carries us back to 
old times, to the arbitrary reign of Louis XIV. at its com- 
mencement, to the manners of defpots and their agents, when 
tyranny was an acknowledged fyitem of government. The 
ftory of the Man in the Iron Ma/k forms the ground-work of 
hér fable. Itfelf nearly a fable, or fo enveloped in obfcurity, 
as to have few claims to rational belief, fhe probably thought 
that it might 'yet be the vehicle of all the entertainment and 
inftruction which can be derived from works avowedly ficti- 
tious; and we are not difpofed to differ from her. She appears 
to have ftudied the hiftory of the age in which her perfonages 
are fuppofed to have lived, as well as of the real characters 
introduced ; the coftume is generally wel! preferved, and there 
is nothing improbable in her characters, acting as fhe has made 
them act, if we fuppofe them placed in the fame fituations. 
The Man in the Iron Ma/k is here a twin-brother of Louis 
KIV. who marrying a filter of the duke of B——, is obliged 
to fly from court, and, after wandering long as a miferable fue 
Bitive, is difcovered by his fon Henry, who, in infancy, was 
‘configned to the care of the count de Marfan, and kept igno- 
rant of his birth...De Marfan has a daughter Emily, between 
whom and youag Henry a mutual affection takes place. After 
various adventures, a detail of which here would anticipate 
what fatisfation the reader miay receive from the work itfelf, 

oung Henry is imprifoned in the caftle of St. M—— for life. 
Here she employs himfelf in writing his hiftory, a part of 
‘which is contained in thefe volumes. The characters of 
Henry the elder and younger are reprefented as amiable, brave, 
and compaffionate. Emily, the heroine, is drawn much @ 
the Keroines of novels ufually are, with virtue, fpirit, fen- 
fibility, and fome caprice. The authorefs feems moft fuc- 
cefsful in the character of Dormond, the keeper of the caftle, 
who is ever in fearch of licentious pleafures, and _pofleffes 

: : manners 
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manners the moft attractive, with a perfect infenfibjlity to any 
mifchief he may do in his private purfuits, or any cruelty he 
mag Jaf. in obedience to the commands of his riors. 


e fhall extract part of the interview between Henry and 
his father, as a fpecimen of the work, premifing that the pic 
ture, which is here the object of difpure, was given to Henry 
by his benefactor the count de Marfan, and that his father 


and he are unknown to each other. 


* I ftooped, under the pretence of faftening my buckle, but in 
reality to hide my emotion—* Why,” (iny melting heart would 
have faid) “ muft I never find a father to relieve, when his health 
and itrength are no more ?”’ | 

* In ftooping forward, the miniature I had worn for years round 
my neck, broke its chain, and fell to the ground. ‘The ftranger 
firft perceived it, caught it up, and was politely offering it to me, 
when I jocularly queftioned him, “ If fo much beauty excited mot 
his attention ?”— 

‘ He gazed—In a moment his foul was loft in filent contempla- 
tion’ !~-Preffing the lovely image to his lips, he burft into tears, and 
could only articulate— 

“ Tt is fhe !—my long, long loft angel !”” 

* Confuled as I was, prudence at the moment reftrained me from 
calling affiftance.. He raifed his eyes, and exclaimed, witha mourné 
ful look, “ Where is fhe ? Why have you toriwher from me! Speak! 
‘Tell me fhe will again be mine!” 

‘I could promife nothing—I knew not the eriginal. 

* Suddenly ftarting from his feat, where I had fupported his ree 
clining head, he walked haftily the extent of the room for fome 
minutes. It was a thorttraverfe, but he was more agitated than the 
traveller, who is fetting out on a long journey, poorly provided. 

¢ Affuming compofure, he at length addrefied me ; 

“ How dare you wear this picture?” 

“©T value it highly, Sir; it was given me by the man I molt 
love.”’"— , 

“ Perhaps the lady loved him too—but this is not a moment for 
expoftulation.”’ 

‘ His increafing rage blinded his reafon ; in a {trong paroxy{im he 
pointed his fword at nie— . 

“* Beware, fir! or you will prove how fallacious are your ideas of 

honour.” : 

¢ Stung by the falutary hint, he refted the point of his {word on 
the ground, and ftood Jott in filent detpair. 

« O heaven! is this thy care of man?—Was I not yefterday fu 
ficiently wretched? I did not think it in the power of fate further 
to heap the meafure of my woes!—This day, what am I!—It is 
‘impoflible—She never could love another!—No matter—Pardon 


me, 
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me, fir, Iam wrong—I am diftratted Where will you arm?—I 
muft keep this piéture.” 

. “Tf our hoft can provide me a fword, 1 will do myfelf the juf- 
tice of defending a heart worthy as your own; but not unlefs you 
firft reftore the prize we fight for.” 

* Tt is mine,” —faid he fiercely— 

‘ “Not without you own it as a theft; and fuch an avowal will 
for ever throw you beneath my notice. I will contend with you 
as agentleman, net as a robber.” 

“ You are right,” (replied he with a melancholy air,) “ it muft 
be your’s. till { have won it.--Go |” (after prefling it to his lips) 
*¢ ineftimable jewel! Dear refemblance of all I adore! Why, ahf 
swhy art thou in poffeflion of any but the man who dies for thee? 
Take this beauty, fir—yet be warned by one much older, and more 
experienced in affliction than you are—If her unequalled perfec+ 
tions have evflaved you, forget them. I charge you this hour te 
tear her from your heart!” 

‘ Pronouncing thefe words in a refolute tone, he bowed, and re- 
ftored me the pi@ture; J placed it in my bofom, and firmly waited 
the tremendous trial which is formed on favage principles, and de, 
fervedly defpifed when the paffions have fubfided, 

‘ J was well aware that the fatal victory we had mutually refolved 
to gain, muft, in future, give birth to remorfe in the mind of the 
furvivor: but pufillanimity would have rendered me unworthy the 
friendthip of this exalted unknown; and fo ftrangely was my heart 
attached to him, that death from his hand would be in my opinion 
lefs painful than life with the lof of his efteem. 

¢ My antagonift had, at my requeft, left the apartment we were 
in, toenquire for fome kind of arms. He returned without effect- 
ing his purpofe; the unwealthful habitation of our hoft needed no 
military prowefs to defend it; for over his littie all, did quiet Po- 
verty {pread her fable wing. 

* Difappointed, yet highly raging, the ftranger offered me his 
{word, on condition that I fhould reftore him the picture. 

“ You have too much generofity to refufe my prayer, You are 
unarmed, I cannot fight you; but give me that gem! Let me, in 
dying, call it mine! Pierce this heart fo tenacious of its right! 
When it has ceafed to beat, her irrefiftible beauties may be your’s— 
But tell her!—Oh! tell ker, in her fondeft moments, that my foul 
flew out bearing her image to eternal blifs!” 

« Never had my heart fuftained fuch a moment of foftened an- 
guifh. Tearing open his bofom, this too powerful opponent kneeled, 
-and offered me his fword. Pity. mixed with my ftronger feelings, 
} lamented the laws of honour which obliged me never to refign the 
gift he fued for; and, while I made him underftand me on this cruel 
point, } raifed his compailion, for he feemjed well acquainted with 


mental conflict, 
« Come 
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* & Come with me, my unfortunate friend,” (faid I, offering him 

my hand) come with me to my home; we may there find an ex- 
planation of this myftery; you fhall, you muft be convinced, that 
I pave never wronged you.” 

“I will go:’"—(replied he with wild impatience) “ Conjecture 
js the child of uncertainty; the man who yields to it is fometimes 
heedlefsly undone, I will go with you; I fear you'not; it is not 
in the power of the world now to deprive me of any thing worthy 
my efteem. What gives you happinefs has ended mine.’ 

£ In vain I ftrove to remove thofe opinions kindled by jealoufy in 
the bofom of this man; deaf as the ftorm to the traveller, he beat 
down my defenfive plea, and imperioufly commanded me to guide 
him to my friends, if I had any-—I obeyed this brave but defperate 
ftranger ; who, in the moment of paffion, trufted himfelf to me, he 
deemed his rival, and who might, from the confidence fo lately re- 
pofed i in him, proye a foe.—The fifherman heard our loud altercay 
tion, but intruded not; we threw open the door in hafte to depart, 
and met him weeping with his trembling Lydia. 

“ Suffer me to‘direét you to the top of the mountain,” (faid he to 
his impaffioned gueft,) “ though I fear you are returning to perfidy 
and to death; why will you not purfue your firft purpofe of going 
to the duke? May heaven proteé& you! Nae 

“ Peace, old man! Am J not purfuing an object dearer than the 
life thou haft preferved ?” 

_ © fecretly flipped a purfe into the hand of Lydia, whofe eyes 
were full of that foftened fentiment fo amiable in the fex, and fo 
powerful with mankind. | 

' ¢ We departed, in company with her honeft father. My horfe 
(whom I had forgot) was feeding heartily on the brow of the hill. 
My long abfence made him impatient and hungry; he had broke 
his bridle, and hunger, not gratitude, detained him near the {pot 
where he was left by a thoughtlefs mafter. Here the fifherman took 
leave of us, and returned to his cabin and his children. 

‘ That gloomy filence which hangs on two objects deeply inter- 
efted, when neither can colleé& language equal to, his feelings, pre~ 
yvailed with me and my companion from the moment we left the 
fitherman till we arrived at the gate of my guardian. Emily received 
us with reftrained aftonithment; the habit of the ftranger made an 
apology neceflary. He did apologize, and with fuch a grace as 
convinced us he thought ornament wanting more for our fakes than 
his own. “ To you “the utmoft refpeét fhould be ever paid: for 
me, wretched appearances, madam, {uit well.” 

* He did not know how far the foul of Emily foared above the 
gaudy feemings of the world. Compliments, the frivolity of which 
the good fenfe of Emily foon annihilated, were at an end, when my 
guardian and Roderique entered. 1 introduced my unknown gen- 
tleman as well as I could, and a very incoherent introduction I made 
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of it. My guardian looked at the ftranger with furprize. Roderique 
rudely furveyed him with coatempt, and the new zuett fternly re« 
turned his. ill-timed gaze. Turning away with manly indifference 
from the fupercilious Roderique, he frankly addrefled himfelf to the 
former ; “‘ You feem agitated, fir; I beg you will compofe yourfeif; 
J will not long obtrude; my bufinefs fhall be brief. I feel myfelf 
injured ; this young gentleman defies me; I, came here to claim 
your juftice, but, in the prefence of this lady, dare not feize the 
moment of reparation,” 

“ Emily,” faid her father, ‘* may I requeft. you to retire?” 

“ T know no reafon, I muft confefs,” replied Roderique, “ why 
the company fhould feparate—but, on fecond thought, I believe it 
may be as wel, for this gentleman (walking round, as if he meant 
to infpire him with diftidence) can have little bufinefs with the 
ladies.”’ 

* The other only returned— 

“ Your conceptions, fir, are of little importance to a man whe 
defpifes trifles.” 

* Roderique tried to hum a lively air; Eimily retired in a manner 
that convinced me fhe gladly left the {pot where pointed ill manners 
ftung the uniortunate. 

* You talk of injuries, fir,” faid my guardian; “ if I have ever 
wronged you, boldly claim revenge.” 

“ Tt is not you w ho are my objeét. I am led here to fubmit ta 
your arbitration. Juftice in you will ciffipate my ideas of revenge ; 
but, by heaven, I will not depart till that gentleman reftores the 
gem I have too long loft!” 

“ That yentleman, fir, is no robber! I will anfwer for his ho- 
nour, 2nd you wound mine when you doubt him; his heart mutt 
pot be itiuck at till mine has ceafed to beat.” 

“ Command him, fir, to reftore the picture now concealed in 
his bofom !” 

“Tn vain; (replied my guardian furioufly) the picture can. never 
find a: more noble boiom; it is his right, his highett privilege; I 
gave it him fixteen years ago as a pledge” — 

“© A pledge !—Is it poflible !—A pledge of what, fir?—did fhe cone 
defcend?—But—I am not myiclf!—-She never gave it you! it is 
falfehood deferving damnation, and you wrong her, fir. —This mo- 
ment command him, if you have any influence, to refign that pic- 
ture, or the richeft ftream that revels near my heart fall be waited 
on your pavement—A pledge! —A pledge !— Where am [?” — 

‘ Here’ the voice of the ftranger faultered. J remained in filent 
and awful obfervation—Even Roderique feemed {truck with reve- 
rence. 

“ Yes,” faid my guardian—“ I avow, and will for ever repeat, 
that no man can have a dearer claiin to the refemblance of that un- 
fortunate beauty, it is her pledge of love, of pure unfullied loye !” 
“ Silence ! 
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* Silence! —I will hear no more!—Leave unended your tale-of 
infamy—-Poltroons of your caft were meant to curfe the fame of 
helplefs woman—Slander her if you dare, fir; come, we will par- 
ley when we mect again—Draw, fir, and bid your boy affift yor 
I would willingly try both.” 

“ No, fir,” (replied my guardian with a ferenity that gave an 
Kieavenly bafire to his features) “ we are not aflaiiins. 1 alone will 
encounter you. Henry,” (turning to meas he was following the 
¢nraged ftranger towards the door) “I have but one requeft to 
make, though this may be my laft hour, protect my child; 1 am 
confident you will never be daftard enough to refign the piéture of 
your mother.” 

*¢ His mother!” (turning haftily back) — “ My Henry—My 
fon !— My dear Henry,” exclaimed the unknown.’ 

Having faid fo much in favour of this novel, we may be 
allowed to object to the ftyle, which is often too -poetical, 
and often laboured to a degree of ftiffnefs. The incidénts 
alfo, though not more improbable than are ufually met with 
in novels, do not fo eafily pafs one into the other as to exclude 
the idea of the marvellous. But the principal recommenda- 
tion is, that the intereft is kept up; and curiofity, however 
powerfully awakened, is not difappointed. The ftory not be~ _ 
ing concluded in theie volumes, we hope the authoreis will 
avail herielf of the hints we have thrown out, and complete a 
work which, independent of the amufement it may afford to 
mere novel readers, is better calculated than any thing of the 
kind we have yet feen, to create an abhorrence of tyranny, 
and promote the cultivation of juft fentiments of public and 
private duty. And perhaps fhe could not have made a ftronger 
appeal to the feelings, than by feleCting her victims of ty- 
ranny from that clafs of men who are generally the authors, 
or at leaft the agents of it. 





Se) 


Praftical Ob/fervations on the Operation and Effetts of certain 
“Medicines, in the Prevention and Cure of Difeafes to which 
Europeans are fubjeét in Hot Climates, and in thefe King- 
doms ; particularly thofe of the Liver, Flux, and Yellow 
Fever : applicable alfo to the Prevention and Cure of the Scurvy. 
Written in a familiar Styles Recommended to the Perufal 5 
every Perjun going to Sea, and refiding Abroad. To whic 
are added, ‘plain Dire@tions for private Ue in the Abfence of 
a Phyfician; and Obdjervations on the Difeajes and Diet of 
Neveae's ith a@ copious exdlanatory Index. By R. Shan 
non, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 6d. Boards. Verner and Hood. 
1794 
PROM the language held by the Introduétion to Dr. Shan- 
non’s work, we are almoit at a lofs to underftand for what 
defcription of readers he defigned it. From the technical ex- 
preilions 
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preffiéns with which it abounds, and from the intermixture of 
Latin with the Englith terms of his prefcriptions, we are led 
to conclude, that his treatzfe is caléulated for the lefs fkilful 
‘part of the medical profeffien ; whilft his occafional departure 
from this fyftem, and the unfcientific terms he employs in his 
defeription of fome difeafes; feem to argue a contrary inten- 
tion. His theory of fever is conceived in the following terms: 


* In every fever the pulfe becomes quicker than natufal, and 
the functions of the body more or lefs impaired or vitiated. 

* The caufes of fevers then will be fuch as by their irritation can 
quicken the circulation and excite fpafmodic contractions in the 
feveral parts of the body. And, 

‘ Thefe we may diftinguifh in a twofold manner, into general 
and particular. 

‘ The general or epidemic caufes of fevers are fuch as may af- 
fect a whole city, country, army, fleet, &c. and, for the moft 
part, deperid upon fome putrefcent or infeétious particles lodged 
in the air; or, wipori its manifeft qualities, fuch as its heat or coldnefs; 
its moifture or drynefs, and the like. 

_ © The particular caufes of fevers, or fuch as will affeé individuals 
enly, we may refer to three Clafles; as, 

* I, Toa purulent fomes within the body, from confined mat-. 

_ fer, the confequences of fuppurations ; 

* II. To a prutrefcent, acrimonious ftate of the juices, from a 

putrid fomes of ariy kind ; 
* And, 

* III. To obftruéted perfpiration. 

* From the firft clafs, fevers of the heétical and colliquative kinds 
will derive their origin ; from the fecond, fevers of the putrid or 
malignant kind ; and, from the third clafs, or obftru€ted perfpira- 
tiott, according to the habit of body and conftitution of the patient, 
either the acute inflammatory, the low nervous, the rheumatic, or 
the intermittent fever. 

‘ The curative indications in fevers in general may be reduced te 
three : 

* The firft to correét and expel the caufe which, by its irritation, 
had given rife to the fever. 

‘ The fecond will depend upon proper management and regulation 
,of the powers of nature, that the febrile impetus fhould not prevail 
beyond due bounds, or flag too much for the proper. aétion of the 
febrile rnatter. 

‘ The third will confift in providing for the relief and mitigation 
of the moft urgent fymptoms. 

‘It has long been a received maxim in phyfic, that if the caufe 
be removed the effeéts will ceafe. | 

* Our attempts then in fevers fhould be direéted to correct or ex- 


pel the caufe of the difeafe. Hence if a purulent or putrefcent 
- "+ fomes 
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fomes in the habit fhould have given rife to the fymptoms, they are 
to be removed or corrected by their particular antidotes : but as the 
caufe, by far the moft frequent, depends upon obftruéted perfpira- 
tion, it becomes a matter of moment in the cure of fevers to reftore 
the excretion and expel the retained aerimonious humours which 
had occafioned the difeafe.’ 


In the treatment of fever, he directs.2 remedy, the compo- 
fition of which, as far as we can find, he does not think pro- 
per to explain. We allude to what he calls * the antifebrile 
powder ;’ of which in a great number of inftances he fpeaks in 
the following terms :— 


‘ It has been ufual to give Dr. James’s powders, or the emeticum 
mitizs Boerhaavii, and other antimonials in the conferve of hips, 
except when there was a diarrhoea or too frequent ftools ; in which 
cafe it was adminiftered in the London Philonium. Although in 
one inftance we have directed a few drops of laudanum ; yet fuch 
is the fedative, pacific property of the antifebrile powders, that’ in- 
ftances will but rarely occur of their wanting the addition of am 
opiate, or any other whatever; as it does not, like the above anti- 
monials, irritate the ftomach and bowels: zor doves the antifebrile 
powders admit of the addition of alkalies and mineral acids, which, 
inftead of affifting, would impede, or at beft, render their operation 
ceubtful.’ 


¢ ‘The antifebrile powdery;-given at an early period of the fever, 
reduces the febrile impetus, relieves the head, procures found and 
refrefhing fleep, a free equable perfpiration, immediate eafe, and a 
remiflion.’ 


¢ We know of no medicine that fo quickly relieves the head and 
procures reft and perfpiration in this fever as the antifebrile powders.” 


But in p. 83, the doctor affumes a language ftill lefs equivo- 
cal. He fays, 


* Until better are found out and applied, we beg leave to recome 
mend to the candour and liberality of gentlemen of the faculty and 
ethers, our antifebrile powders, which, as far as they have been tried, 
have turned: out to be antifpafmodies lefs exceptionable and more 
generally ufeful than thofe at prefest in ufe.’ 


Among many other difeafes, to which Dr. Shannon thinks 
‘this boafted remedy applicable, is the hydrophobia; and we 
fhall conclude our extraéts with his recipe for an ointment 
femewhat curious and novel in its compofition. He fays, 


7 * Fhe 
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* The following medicines are well calculated to fupprefs the ir- 
ritation and inflammation of the difeafe, by counter-irritation ; and 
from their fedative and antifpafmodic qualities being probably the 
moft potent and fpeedy in their operation and effeéts of any hitherto 
combined ; and they likewife feem to poffefs a fomething not eafy to 
be explained or reafoned on, but in effeét poffefs a counter-virus that 
either expels or extinguifhes the fomes of the difeafe ; and, by re- 
moving the /pa/mus guile, gives the patient not only a fair chance for 
his life, but alfo for his recovery. 

* Take antifebrile powder, No. 2, ij3. 

Effential oil of harthhorn, j 9fs. 
Powdered cantharides, ij 3. 

Strong mercurial ointment, 3fs. 

Hard extract of opium, j 5fs. 

Camphor, j 5fs. 

Grind them into an uniform ointment.” 


The do&or’s obje& in the ufe of this ointment is to falivate; 
-but determined that his antifebrile powder fhall have a fhare in 
the falutary work of curing the rabies canina, he direéts its 
exhibition internally, and alfo by way of clyfter. On this 
fubjeét, all we fhall fay is, that if, in the courfe of events, 
-at fhould ever be Dr. Shannon’s misfortune to be bitten by a 
mad dog, we charitably hope he will not truft to his owa 
medicines. 





ol 
Britifb India analyzed. The provincial and revenue Eftablifh- 
ments of Tippoo Sultaun, and of Mabomedan and Britifh 
Conquerors in Hindofian, fiated and confidered. In Three 
Parts. 3 Vols. 8v0. 18s. Boards. Debrett. 1793. 


“Hs work is printed in a manner rather too elegant for its 

temporary nature; and the clearnefs of the type might 
have been fpared, had the author fhewn more clearnefs of 
conception, and a greater capacity to generalize, and to ab- 
ftraét. But it.is neverthelefs a work of values and evidently 
compofed by a candid and not unikilful obferver. 
’  As.we have fo frequently of late had occafion to animadvert 
on Indian affairs, we are rather apprehenfive of naufeating our 
-redders with crambe recoé?a, and fhall therefore content our- 
felves with a few extracts from this publication ; which, more- 
overt, by its calculations and particularities, is more intereft- 
ing to thofe immediately concerned, than to the general reader. 


“ There were (faid Mr. Dundas) faéts and events refpecting 
which there-could be no difference of opinion. India, or the coyn- 
try of Hindoftan, governed by Britain, is ina ftate of profperity un- 
known to it, under the moft wife and politic of its ancient fove- 

9 reigns.” 
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reigns.” That it may become profperous under the prefent act is 
ferioufly to be believed, but that it is fo in the degree confiftent 
with Britifh henour and Britifh policy cannot be admitted : and it 
is cruel to labour to fave the national honour by fhifting its errors 
exclufively on an individual. Late events in Europe have proved 
that the exercife of reafon and juftice is fubje& to decay in focieties 
founded on thofe principles; and in political paroxyfms of ftates, 
the uncontroled exercife of the paffions is fonietimes employed 
fyftematically to fubvert order, and as a preliminary to renovation ; 
the fame experience will prove it more eafy to deftroy than to re- 
novate. 

‘In India the paroxyf{m is over,and the diftin& orders of its focie- 
ty exift, but are neither methodized nor underftood. Will not our 
experience of India juftify the hope that it may attain greater pro- 
fperity than it at prefent enjoys? Will not Mr. Dundas’s political 
experience prove, that a great part of the information he has receiv- 
ed is fo difguifed by European party or private intereft, as to become 
almoft as ufelefs and unentertaining as the miferable novels which 
apply Indian names to the coftume of Europe? Will he affert that 
his own mind is fettled on the detailed application of his own prin- 
ciples? Will he not review thofe parts of the political and territorial 
management of India, to which the following obfervations princi- 
pally apply ? and will he be lefs difpofed to take that trouble from 
their being addreffed to the attention of the public, with the affertion 
arifing from ferious conviction, that the errors of the tinancial ex- 
perimental fettlement of Bahar, rendered, if poflible, permanent 
there, and extended to the reft of Britifh India, will unintentionally 
occafion more permanent calamity to the natives of India than any 
former experiment ?” 


We are happy to learn from the Preface to vol. I. that the 
eminently learned fir William Jones has, in his Preface to the 
Al Sirajiyah, lately publifhed, corroborated our opinion, re- 
peatedly expreffed, that the lands in India belong not to the 
fovereign, but to the farmers. 

Tippoo Sultaun’s regulations are replete with wifdom, and 
deferve every attention. They form a ftriking contraft to the 
aét of a Britifh parliament. 

The author’s deficiency in lucid arrangement, and combi- 
nation of parts, renders the work almoft a chaos. We fhall 
therefore pafs much trite and confufed matter in the fecond 
volume; and felect the following topics from the third. 


‘ The bill propofed by Mr. Fox, for the better government of 
the territorial pofféffions and dependencies in India, contained ex- 
prefs claufes to proteét the natives; they ftruck diredtly at great 
and marked practices .of oppreffion, and would have prevented their 
continuance of repetition, under the fame niodifications in which 
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the abufe had appeared flagrant on the records of parliament; tlie 
rights of the ftate, and of the fubject, however, were not fufficient- 
ly afcertained to be accurately defined ; and it is obvious how eafy 
and infinite the evafrons would have céntinned i in India, until regu- 
lations had been made critically accurate. In this point of view, there- 
fore, the rights of the natives ought to have acquired certain and 
equitable definition fooner under Mr. Pitt’s bill than by the opera- 
tion of Mr. Fox's bill; becaufe it did not proceed to lay down the 
ab/olute rule on incorrect documents, but prefcribed accurate invefti- 
gation on the fpot, previous to the declaration of the rights of per- 
fons, or the remedy forabufes. I cannot explain the fingular con- 
currence of two plans and inveftigations, befgre mentioned, te give 
effeé to Mr, Pitt’s bill, in any other manner than that enacting 
claufes of Mr. Fox’s bill, providing againft known and acknow- 
ledged oppreflion, gained due preference in the then inexperienced 
board of control, to the inveftigations of a new governor general 
and of his European Serifhtadar ; and the fanétion of that bill was 
no inconiiderable {upport to the opinion which Mr. Francis had 
maintained on the fubject of the fettlement of India. It is there- 
fore not pazadoxical to fay, that both the bills of Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Fox have been applied to Britifh India; if they had not, the opinions 
of Mr. Shore and of Mr. Roufe could not have coincided with Mr. 
Francis. But the comparative ftatement of thefe bills by Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and an accurate review cf the bil's themfelves, will fhew the 
power in beth bills nearly equal ; and that fo far as the definition of 
perforal rights, and the reiation of natives to the Britifh govern- 
ment were enacted by Mr. Fox’s bill, they have been adopted, and 
found erroneous. but it muit alfo be remembered that a definition 
of perfons is a mater of fact, and not of opinion, and that the fact 
has been fo art'ficially involved in myftery, that until the Moccurrery 
plan had failed, even the inveftigation and afiertion of the Serifhta- 
dar, fupported by the native records of India, were difregarded, 
and the period of fettling a permanent fyftem, to meet the expira- 
tion of the company’s charter, arrived before it was in the power 
of the king s minifiers to lay before parliament an accurate detail of 
a fyftem, iu ail its parts, applicable to Britith India, or fufficiently 
correct to be recommended for its internal government, under the 
fanction of parliament ; and it ftil requires much political fagacity 
to guefs the period when it wiil be fafe and prudent to guarantee the 
permanency of internal Britifh adminiftration : but parliament fhould 
recolic&t how imperfect-even the charter of the natives of India ap- 
pears on the itatuces ; without ferious examination it cannot guarantee 
nor coniirm the meafures of the commitlioners to afcertain and de- 
fine the rights and cuftoms of the natives. I hope the prefent 
ac will prove the era of inteiligible iyftem: the king’s commiffion 
extended to the army in India; {pecie comed in the king of Eng- 
land’s nau.e fuould be fanétioned by parliament, and announced 
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by the king’s Britifh India ; and to India in general ; that it may be 
known, from the higheft executive authority, that the honour of the 
crown and parliament cf Great Britain guarantee a juft adminiftra- 
tion of the company in its feveral governments ; and that all fove- 
reigns, the allies, and other chiefs and natives, the fubjeéts to Britifh 
India, who, by fubfidy or tribute, fhail difcharge their ftipulations 
with good faith to the Britith government, fhall be protected in their 
lives, properties, cuftoms, and religion, not only againft Britith, 
but native tyranny and oppreflion, to the utmoft extent which a fin- 
cere and well-intentioned direction of the legiflative and executive 
authority of Great Britain fhall be able to enforce.’ 


‘ Official reports, taken by contrafting the Bengal provinces, for 
many years paft free from the devaftations of fire and the fword, 
with the Carnatic, the fcene of continued warfare, or with the neigh- 
bouring ftates, the fcene of anarchy and warfare incident to un- 
fettled governments, have been the foundation of affertions, “ that 
Britifh India is in a ftate of profperity unknown to it under the 
moft wife and politic of its ancient fovereigns.” And Mr. Francis, 
on many occafions, has referred to a letter from lord Cornwallis, 
which plainly defcribes, in different terms, the ftate of the provinces. 

“© Independent of all other confiderations, I can affure you that 
it will be of the utmoft importance, for promoting the folid interefts 
of the compauy, that the principal land-holders and traders in the 
interior parts of the country fhould be reftored to fuch circumftances, 
as to enable them to fupport their families with decency, and to 
give a liberal education to their children, according to the cuftoms 
of their refpective cafts and religions, that a regular gradation of 
ranks may be fupported, which is no where more neccflary than in 
iis country, for preferving order in civil fociety. 

“© T am forry to be obliged to fay, that agriculture and commerce 
has for many years been gradually declining ; and that at prefent, 
excepting the clafs of Shroffs and Banyans, who refide almoft en- 
tirely in great towns, the inhabitants of thefe provinces were advan- 
cing haftily to a general ftate of poverty and wretchednefs. In this 
defcription I mutt even include almoft every Zemindar in the com- 
pany’s territories, which, though it may have been partly occafion- 
ed by their own indolence and extravagance, I am afraid muft alfo 
be, in a great meafure, attributed-<o the defects of our former fyi- 
tem-of management.” 


But, upon the whole, the author has more credit for in- 
duftry than any other quality ; and his book is not only one 
of the worit digefted which we ever perufed, but is loaded 
with extraneous and frivolous matter. We with that, after 
analyzing India, he would analyze his own production. An 
analyiis implies clearnefs; and thefe three volumes had better 
been intituled Britith India confu/ed. 

P 2 Tears 
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Tears of Affection, a Poem, occafioned by the Death of a Sifter 
tenderly beloved. By the Rev. Fames Hurdis, B.D. Pro- 
feljor of Poetry in the Univerfity of Oxford. 8vo. 25. Gd. 
fewed. Johnfon. 1794. 


THE moft original and affe€ting poet of our age, the author 
of the Ya/k, has, hike one others pofleffed of original 
genius, produced a {chool of imitators. Yet we do not think 
him well adapted for a model. ‘To imitate his manner is like 
imitating the drefs of a carelefs beauty; the careleffnefs may 
be imitated, the beauty mutt be the giftof nature. Mr. Hurdis, 
however, in many of his publications, has given pleafure to the 
public. His ftyle confifts in a delineation of the minuter features 
of nature, or occurrences of common life, without much felec- 
tion, and with a total difregard of harmony. Like Dutch 
paintings, they can only pleafe from the mere refemblance. 
He has likewile a merit of a higher kind, a vein of tendernefs 
and affection, and much moral and religious fentiment that 
runs throuzh his works. ‘The poem which forms far the 
Jargeft part of the prefent publication, Zhe Years of Affection, 
-is founded on an event in which we fincerely fympathize with 
the author; the lols of a beloved and accomplithed fifter. But 


we wifh he had not mingled thofe ftrokes of feeling which the 
heart acknowledges, with the quaint and harfh terms neceflary 
for the defcription of a calculation of eclipfes, nor with down- 
right rant, fuch as the following : 


* Tho’ univerfal hell my arm oppofe, 
I will again behold her.’ 


And again : 





‘ Eternal deity, 

Be it thy pleafure to reftore her foon. 

Reftore ber now. Let my unhallow’d lips 
‘The word convey. Arch-angel, blow the trump, 
And fend thy death-fubduing fummons forth 
That hell may hear and tremble. Let old earth 
Quake to her broad foundations at thy blait, 
And gafpand heave with agonies intenfe 

‘To give her kindled millions fecond birth. 

I.et Heav’s be open’d and the fpotlefs judge 
Upon the clouds defcend, the fhout of Gods 
Wafting his chariot to the world he won. 

I will not fly, tho’ confcious of offence 

And many a talent wafted and ill-ufed, 

Till 1 have feen my Habel awake 

To blefs me withafmile. Why ftays the hour? 





Tears of Affection. 


Why flumbers Juftice at her chariot fide ? 
Have I no voice in Heav’n? ‘Then forrow come, 
And thed no drop of comfort in my cup.’ 


This is to be named only with the lines quoted in the Bathos: 


© Ye gods, annihilate both fpace and time, 
And make two lovers happy.’ 


What ! foreftal the decrees of heaven, and accelerate the 
judgment day, becaufe a lofs (afflicting indeed, but very com- 
mon) has happened toan individua!. We will venture to fay, 
that fuch wild imaginations could never have arifen in the 
mind of a man of fenfe and picty, but through the {training to 
fay fomething more fublime and more pathetic than his own 
thoughts naturally fuggefted. The following image approaches 
at lealt to the ludicrous. : 


* Thou fleeping angel, in a treble cheft 
Thrice locked and bolted.’ 


Excepting the angels of father Dominic, we never heard of 
angels locked up in a cheft. We find at length it means a 
body in a coffin. The following lines we quote with plea- 


fure: they are of a very different character, and are the lan- 
guage of real feeling. 


* Everlafting God, 

Author of life, and fovereign of death, 
Why haft thou ftript me of this lovely gem, 
The glory of my bo:om? Was my tongue 
Unwilling to intreat thee? Was my knee 
Tardy to kneel? or did my anxious heart 
Afk without fervour for the life it fought ? 
Myfterious being, with unceafing prayer 
Have I thy throne approach'd, beleeching health 
For this my deareft biefling. With large tears 
Have I thy grace intreated day and night, 
Requetting rather pain and poverty 
Than this fo bitter lofs. Yet ftill in-vain 
Have I befought thee, and thy will be done. 
I know there is not righteoufnefs in.man, 
And of the bleflings which I yet enjoy 
I nothing merit. Loudas I complain’d, 
Devoutly as I pray’d, thine ear was fhut 
Without injuftice ; and the pains I feel 
Are the due wages of my mean defert. 

Eternal God, muft I no more enjoy 


The genial comforts which thy liberal hand 
P 3 





Tears of Affeétion. 


Once fhed about me? Muft yon lonely cot 
Know me no more? yon wood-befprinkled vale 
Echo no longer to my carelefs fong ? 

No! my fweet treafure Habel is gone, 

And in yon rural manfion lives no more 

The village curate. To fome ftranger’s eye 
Muft it unfold its bloffoms, the fweet buds 
Which art has taught its windows to furround. 
To mine they give no pleafure, nor to me 
Smiles, as it did, the valley or the brook, 

The wood, the coppice, the paternal oak, 

Or village fteeple ftation’d on the hill. 

No! my fweet treafure Ifabel is gone. 

Some meffenger of God my door has paft 
From eaith returning, faw the beauteous flower, 
Tranfported gather’d it, and in his hand 

Bore it to Heav’n reioicing. Lo! my tears! 
They flow for Ifabel, whom thefe my eyes, 
When firft they wak’d toreafon and to fenfe, 
Found a poor friendle‘s infant at my fide 

In the fame cradle fleeping. With a {mile 
And arms outftretch’d it pleaded for my love, 
And won affection which no time could kill, 
Noaccident abate. Our fouls were one, 

One were our hopes, our pleafures, and our pains. 
Wept Ifabel? into her wourded heart 

Sweet confolation her companion pour’d. 
Droop’d with diftemper her unhealthy mate? 
She at his fide fat weeping, footh’d his pain 
With gentle eye-drops and the tender tone 

Of fympathy maternal, nor forbore 

Till rofy welfare to his cheek return’d. 


Then {ported they together, from the world 
Long time remote, where yon enormous downs 
Shoulder the eaftern moon. The mountain’s fide 
They fcaled together, on his airy brow 
Together loiter’d, and together bowl’d 
The bounding flint into the vale below. 
Together ftood they trembling on the cliff 
To view the wide unlimited expanfe 
Of ocean green beneath, what time the ftorm 
His azure realm had troubled, and at large 
The tempeft-loving porpoife thro’ his waves 
Flounder’d unheeding. On the pebbly beach 
With painful ftep they travell’d fide by fide, 
Shrunk at the thund’ring downfall of the furge, 
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And chas’d the flying foam. Never apart 
Till education at her fea‘on came, 

Sever'd their hands, and bade the boy averfe 
To learning’s diftant fane her fteps attend. 


Yet ftill tew’rd [fabel’s beloved retreat 
A longing eye he caft, hér parting tears 
Remember’d; her engaging {mile, her look 
Of meek affeétion, her impaffion’d kifs. 
Oft on the fpotlefs fheet with breathing pen 
He pour’d the tender fentimeni he felt. 
She the warm line perus’d, and dwelt with pride 
On ev’ry glowing period.’ 


The f{maller poems are very trifling. In one of them, confift- 
ing but of two couplets, Mr. Hurdis acknowledges himfelf 
indebted for one of the lines and the thought to a friend. It 
would require great accuracy in poetical arithmetic to eftimate 
the fraction of merit that remains to Mr. Hurdis from this 
epigram after thefe deductions, efpecially as the whole of it, 
if weighed in the balance, would be found wanting. 


—--—--~+ -—_L 











4 Review of fome of the Pohtical Events which have occurred 
in Manchefier, during the laji five Years: being a Sequel to 
the Trial of Thomas Walker, and others, for a “Con/piracy to 
overthrow the Conftitution and Governinent of this Country, 

and to aid and affifi the French, being the King’s Enemies. 
By Thomas lVatker. 8vo. 25. 6d. Johnfon. 1794. 


9 Rye is a very interefting narrative of facts, and a proper 
fequel to Mr. Walker’s trial. The Preface is very fenfi- 


ble ; of which we will prefent a part to the reader. 


* Since the events of. the following narrative, Meflis. Hardy, 
Tooke, Bonney, Kyd, Joyce,.Holcroft, Thelwall, Richter, and 
Baxter, have been indiéted and acquitted of high treafon. The of- 
fence laid to their charge was of the fame nature with that imputed 
to Mefirs. Jackfon, Paul, Collier, myfelf, and others; and the only 
difference of the two cafes, was, that in the one, a confpiracy was 
the crime alledged; in the other, it was the means, by which the 
fuppofed crime of high treafon was to have been effeéted.—Both 
thefe charges have fallen to the ground. The enquiry, I truft, will 
produce much good upon the public mind; and, fo far, will com- 
penfate the defendants for the anxiety, ill treatment, and injurious 
expence, which they have fuftained. 

‘ Whether there be in law any precife definition of what is called 
a confpiracy, I have not yet been able to learn; but, from the prac- 
tice obferved on thefe trials, it is of all others a fpecies of accufa- 
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tion, the moft to be dreaded by anEnglifhman. The evidence per- 
mitted to be given, appeared to coniift of every thing done, writ- 
ten, or fpoken, at.any time, or place, or by any perfons whatever, 
who, by the ingenuity of the crown lawyers, could be conneéted 
with the defign of which the parties ftood accufed. For inflance, 
fuppofe a member of a political fociety votes againft any particular 
motion, and that he is in a minority: the queftion is, of courfe, 
carried againft his opinion, as being the aét of the fociety at large; 
the refult is, that fuch member may, be tried for his life upon this 
very act, which he has thus endeavoured to prevent.--In anfwer, 
I know, it may be faid, that a defendant has only to call the other 
perfons prefent, in explanation of his conduét; which is all very 
true and plaufidle, provided he knows before-hand the time and 
place, and nature of the fact alledged. But if, as in the cafe of 
the gentlemen abovementioned, the evidence is to begin for years 
before the day of trial, their papers feized, and themfelves impri- 
foned, the chance of a defence is doubtful indeed ; as witnefles may 
be dead, or may have left the kingdom, or may have forgotten every 
circumftance in queftion, not thinking, at the time it happened, 
they thould be ever called to give an account of it; which, as every 
ohe knows, is a very common ani{wer in our courts cf juftice. 

* The delay of jultice is a hackneyed topic ; but its uncertainty 
is a much more ferious caufe of complaint. Thus, in a criminal 
profecution, it is pretended, that tl ufed, having a copy of his 
indictment granted him, he is made acquainted with the matter of 
it, and fo enabled to prepare for his defence. The truth of this is 
worth fome enquiry. Of all the incidents attending any tranfac- 
tion, time and place are the moft effential, as tending to fix it with 
certainty. . When a man is inditted, ‘the law fays, that both the 
time and place of the aét he is charged with, fhall be fpecified ; and 
fo it is upon the fcroll of parchment, of which he has.a copy al- 
lowed him for his information. But, when the caufe comes to trial, 
the law is fatisfied, if anv other day is proved, to be that, on which 
the offence was committed ; fo that the information given in the 
indiétment, if erroneous, has only one effeét; viz. to miflead the 
accufed, inftead of inftructing him. In the like manner, if the 
place proved, be different from the place laid in the indictment, it 
is all the fame, provided both places are within the county where 
the aflizes are held. In this ftate of things, therefore, I fhould be 
glad to know, how the accufed is enabled with certainty to prepare 
tor his defence. 

* With thefe trials are involved many other important queftions : 
as connected with parliamentary reform, they are, alfo, of great 
public concern, Henceforward, it will not, I hope, be imputed to 
men as, a capital crifhe, that they endeavoured to’ promote this ob- 
jet, becaufe they thought it neceflary to their country’s liberty, 
This queftion wag faid by the lord chancellor, during the laft fef- 
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fion of parliament, to have been entirely laid at reft in the year 
1782. But, how, and by whom? Did any committee of enquiry 
(which was Mr. Pitt’s propofition) prove to us, that the reprefenta- 
tion of the people was not defective? Or, does the vote of a majo- 
rity in the houfe of commons, againft axzy enquiry into the ftate of 
their own body, prove to us; that that body isin health? And how, 
otherwife, did the public receive any fatisfaction on the fubiect? 
For this queftion has been revived three times in parliament, fince 
the year 1782. Noman, however, can doubt but that it was in- 
tended to have been laid at re{t in the year 1794, when the Habeas 
Corpus A& was fufpended, and when fo many innocent perfons 
were committed under that fufpenfion, in order to their being pro- 
fecuted for high treafon—However, trial by jury was ftill left us, 
and their lives were preferved to the community. The confequen- 
ces of an oppofite verdict to that delivered, would have been dread- 
ful indeed: they may eafily be conceived ; the fyitem of terror being 
no novelty in the hiftory of mankind.’ 


This pamphlet contains, among other fubjects, the follow. 
ing particulars : 


‘ Extract from the Courier, July 12, 1794. On the Neceflity 
of a National Affociation for Reform; of which Affociation the 
Duke of Portland, Earl Spencer, Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, &c. 
were Members—Meeting of the Members of the Eftablifhed 
Church—Refolution, on the 8th of July, 1788, of a numerous 
and refpe&table Public Meeting of the Inhabitants-of the Town of 
Manchefter—Introduction to the Refojutions of a Public Meeting 
of the Members of the Eftablifhed Church at Mancheiter, 3d Feb. 
1790—Refolutions pailed 3d Feb. 1799, at a Meeting of. fome of 
the Inhabitants of the Town and Neighbourhood of Manchetter, 
on the Subjeét of the Corporation and Teft Aéts—An Advertiic- 
ment of the Members of the Church and King Club—Refolutions 
of the Manchefter Conititutional Society, inftituted O&ober, 1790 
—Deciaration and Principles of the Church and King Club—An 
Advertifement of the Stewards of the Mancheiter Conftitutional 
Society, on the isth of June, 1791—Extraét from an inflammatory 
Hand- ‘bill, diGributed through the Town of Manchefter, on the 
13th of fuly, 1791.’ 


¢ An Addrefs, entitled Equality, reprinted and diftributed by the 
Friends to Freedom in Manchefter—Refolutions of the Reformation 
Soca eeannies unanimoufly agreed to, at a Meeting held at 
Salford, Dec. 7, 1792—Subftance of an Addrefs, entitled War, 
figned Sidney, Dec. 10, 1792—A Letter to Mr. Falkner, concern- 
ing the Riots—Another Letter on the fame Subje&t—Declaration 
on the Riots—An Advertifement, dated the Committee Room, 
Bull’s-Head, Dec. 12, 1792, from the Manchefter Affociation fcr 
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preferving Liberty, Order, and Property—Refolutions of the Man- 
chefter -Affociation Committee, Dec. 13, 1792—Thomas Walker's 
Addrefs to the Inhabitants of Manchefter, dated 13th Dec: 1792— 
Refolution of the Sheffield Conftitutional Society—Letter from the 
Sheffield Conftitutional Society, dated 19th Dec. 1792—An Anfwet 
to the fame—Copy of a Leiter addreffed to Thomas Walker, by the 
Borough-reeve and Conftables of the Town of Manchefter, Jan. 
26, 1793—An Anfwer to the fame, including an Extraét from the 
Declaration of the Friends to the Liberty of the Prefs.’ 


¢ John Cooper’s Letter to the fame—Extra¢t from Mr. Wind- 
ham's Speech in the Houfe of Commons, Dec. 17, 1792 — Re- 
marks on Mr. Windham’s Speech—Copy of the Sentence pafled 
upon Thomas Dunn for Perjury, by Mr. Juftice Rooke —An Ad- 
drefs from the Manchefter, Conftitutional, Reformation, and Pa- 
triotic Societies, dated the 2oth Dec. 1792, on Mr. Fox's Speech in 
the Houfe of Commons, upon the 13th of Dec. 1792, onthe fub- 
ject of the Addrefs—Benjamin Booth’s Letter, June 20th, 1793— 
Minutes of Benjamin Bocth—Copy of an inflammatory Hand-bill 
—Thomas Dunn's Crofs-examination upon Benjamin Booth’s 


Trial.’ 


As the refolutions and declarations pafled at the Bull’s-head 
Inn, May 15, 1792, exhibit the leading views of the Man- 


,chefter conftitutional fociety, the reader will not be difpleafed 


to read them: but we matt fatisfy ourfelves with a partial 
quotation. 
© Bull’s-head Inn, Manchefter, May 15, 1792. 


* Ata Meeting of the Manchefter Conftitutional Society, 


* Refolved, 


* That the great object of this fociety is, and always has been, te 
effect a reform in the prefent very inadequate, and corrupt ftate of 
the reprefentation of the people. 

‘ That as the defective itate of the reprefentation of the people 
has introduced into the conftitution of this country all the, abufes 
which deform it, this fociety earneftly invite their fellow citizens to 
a ferious and difpaffionate confideration of this moft important fub- 
ject, which, they are happy to learn, will be brought before the 
houfe of commons inthe next feffion of parliament. 

* That the following declaration be laid before the public :— 


‘ DECLARATION. 


* The views of the Manchefter conftitutional fociety having been 
lately much mifreprefented, we think it neceffary to ftate to the pub- 
lic the general principles, on which our affociation is founded; and 
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the purpofes, which we aim at accomplifhing.—T he political max- 
ims, in which individually and collectively we agree, are 

* That the power vefted in every government is derived from the 
people—That the perfons who exercife it are ultimately refponfible 
to them —and that the happinefs of the people fhould be the fole 
end of every government. 

‘ We difclaim any intention of endeavouring the overthrow of 
the Britifh conftitution—Our aim is to reftore the conftitution to its 
original purity, by removing the corruptions and abufes that deform 
it, and which render its practice at perpetual variance with its ap- 
plauded theory. We are particularly anxious, that the hdufe of 
commous fhould be in reality, what it is in name, and pretenfion, 
the reprefentative body of the commons of Great Britain; and that 
the members of that houfe fhould owe their feats to the good opi- 
nion, and free fufirage of the people at large, and not to the profti- 
tuted votes of venaland corrupted boroughs. As it is the boaft of 
our conftitution, that it combines the advantages of three feparate 
eftates, it is effential to its purity that the rights of the conimons 
fhould be preferved inviolate ; and that neither the king, by his mi- 
nifters, nor any peer of the realm, fhould influence the choice of 
thofe who are the oftenfible reprefentatives of the people. It isa 
matter of .notoriety that TWO HUNDRED and FIFTY-FOUR 
members of the houfe of commons are eleéted BY LESS 
THAN SIX THOUSAND PERSONS, and that a great number 
of the boroughs which return thefe members, are at the difpofal of 
the peerage, or under other unconftitutional influence. 

¢ We are farther defirous, that the moft effectual means fhould 
be adopted of fecuring to the people the integrity of their reprefen- 
tatives. For this end, the duration of parliaments, fo unconttitu- 
tionally extended to feven years, ought to be contraéted ; in order 
that the exercife of the right of appointing their reprefentatives may 
more frequently revert to the people; and that the members of the 
houfe of commons, knowing that the renewal of their truft muft 
depend on an honeft difcharge of it, may feel it their intereft, as 
well as their duty, to do the bufinefs of their conftituents with fide- 
lity. On the fubjéét of the corrupt influence which exifts in the 
government of this country, we are happy to ufe the authority of 
Mr. Burke, who, on prefentiz fome ‘years ago to the houfe of 
commons, “ A Plan for the better Security of the Independence of 
Parliament, and the ceconomical Reformation of the Civil and other 
Eftablifhments,” made this animated declaration,—“ What I con- 
fefs was uppermoft with me, what | bent the whole force of my 
mind to, was the reduction of that corrupt influence, which is itfelf 
the perennial {pring of all prodigality, and of all diforder; which 
loads us more than millions of debt ; which takes away vigour from 
our arms, wifdom from our councils, and every fhadow of autho- 
rity and credit from the moft venerable patts of our conftitution.” 


The 
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The teftimony of the houfe of commons may alfo be quoted to the 
fame purpofe, which adopted, not many years ago, the following 
refolution, which was fupported by Mr. Burke, viz.— That the 
influence of the crown has increafed,.is increafing, and ought to be 
diminifhed.” We cannot believe that this corrupt influence is fince 
diminithed ; for it appears that even fome of thofe whom it formerly 
alarmed, are now drawn within its vortex.’ 


Mr. Walker’s remarks on Mr. Windham’s reply to Mr. 
Fox, Dec. 17, 1792, are very judicious ; and we fhould with 
pleafure have laid them before the reader. One fmall quota- 
tion muft fuffice. It contains fome bold affertions: many of 
our readers will difpute their accuracy ; others will think there 
is too much truth in them: what Mr. Walker fays relative to 
his loffes, all readers will doubtlefs lament. 


‘IT have no fcruple to fay, from dear-bought experience, that 
‘there is nolaw in this country for the poor man. The expence of at- 
torneys, and the expence of counfel, and the expence of witnefles, 
and,the expence of ftamps to the government, and fees to the law 
Gfficers, the expence of time, and of trouble, the neglect of bufi- 
nefs, and the anxiety of mind, are beyond calculation to thofe 
who have not had melancholy experience of the faét. Neither is 
there certainty of juftice even to thofe who are able and willing to 
afford the expence of a profecution, if the minds of jurors can be 
warped on the day of trial from all impartial confiderations, by in- 
ceffant falfehood and invective, from pulpits and printing-houfes, 
and parith affociations. I have a rizht.to complain of the expence 
of Jaw, when I can inform the reader, with truth, that the expences 
of the trial, to which this is a fequel, including the profecution of 
Dunn, amounted to nearly three thoufand pounds. 

‘ I have a right to complain of the uncertainty of juftice, after 
the trial of Benjamin Booth at Manchefter; after having peruted 
the trials of Mr. Winterbotham ; after having feen the verdicts of a 
Warwickfhire jury, and compared the compenfations, with the lofles 
of the Birmingham fufferers. 

‘ I know not in what tone of voice, nor with what caft ef coun- 
tenance, Mr. Windham pronounced that * the law was equally opex 
iz all cafes: but it was a cruel and malignant farcafm : and Mr. 
Windham could not but know that it was untrue when he uttered 
it. The law is indeed open to thofe who have the key of the treafury 
to unlock it—it was open even to Thomas Dunn of infamous noto- 
ricty-~ePerhaps it would be open alfo to Mr. Windham—from the 
tender mercies of whofe recommendation in this inftance, heaven 
defend the injured poor !’ 


Subjcined to this Review, is an Appexdix, containing co- 
pious extracts from Mr. Arthur Young’s Travels in France, 
during the years 1787, 1788, and 1789, relating to the French 
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revolution. Mr. Walker intended to have contrafted thofe 
paflages with Mr. Young’s Example of France a Warning to 
Britain, but adds, I forbear—Major Cartwright, that honeft 
man, and fteady friend to freedom, is preparing a work which 
will include fome remarks on Mr. Young’s inconfiftencies. 

The. Appendix alfo contains the budget for 1793, and 1794, 
and a ftatement of the national debt contracted fince Decem- 
ber 1792. 





Hifory of the Miffion of the United Brethren among the Indians 
in North America. In Three Parts. By George Henry Lofkiel. 
Tranflated from the German by Chrifiian Ignatius la Trobe. 
Svc. &s. Boards, Stockdale. 1794. 


HIS is the tranflation of a work publifhed by Mr. Lofkiel 
in 1788, whofe aim was to place the marvellous events of 
his hiftory ‘ in fuch a point of view, that the name of God 
and our Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift may be glorified.’ The 
chief merit, he allows, of {uch an undertaking, lies in its vera 
city. His principal concern being to write the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, he has not caft a veil over the miftakes 
which have been made in conducting the miflion. We fee no 
reafon to difpute the fincerity of his declarations on this point, 
although fome allowance muft undoubtedly be made for a par- 
tiality in the caufe, which it would be unnatural not to expect, 
and meré affectation to deny. 
As early as the year 1727, which was foon after the re- 
ftoration of the Unity of the Brethren, they began to take the 
-cafe of the heathen world into confideration, and the firft 
miffionaries were fent in the year 1732 to St. Thomas, a 
Danifh fettlement in the Weft Indies. Others went in the 
year following to Greenland, and the hiftory of thefe two 
miffions were afterward publifhed, and tended greatly to en- 
«« urage them in farther attempts of the like kind. When the 
elector of Saxony expelled the followers of Schwenkfeld from 
his dominions, fuch of them as refided in a village belonging 
to count Zinzendorf, refolved to go to Georgia in North 
America. “Fhey left Upper Lufatia in 1734, but upon their 
arrival in Holland, changed their minds and went to Pennfyl- 
vania. Such was the commencement of the miilion, the hif- 
tory and progrefs of which occupy four hundred and fixty- 
feven pages of this volume, clofely printed. But the minute 
details contained in this part of the work, however interefting 
to the zealous Icadets of the Unitas Fratrum, would probably 
afford little gratification to our readers, even if it were pollible 
to fele€t particular partsas a fpecimen of the reit. bie 2s. 
they 
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they have to be fatisfied with their labours, appears from the 
concluding paragraph : 


‘ The miflion had now ftood forty-five years. From a regifter 
of the congregation, dated in 1772, we learn, that from the begin- 
ning of the miffion to that year, 720 Indians had been added to the 
church of Chrift by holy baptifm, moft of whom departed this life 
rejoicing in God their Saviour. I would willingly add the number 
of thofe converted to the Lord fince that period, but as the church 
books and other writings of the miffionaries were burnt, when they 
were taken prifoners on the Mufkingum in 1781, I cannot fpeak 


with certainty. Suppofing even, that from 1772 to 1787, the num- 


ber of new converts was the fame, yet, confidering the long ftand- 
ing of the miflion, and the great pains and fufferings of the miffion- 
aries, the flock colleéted was very fmall. The reafon of this may 
be found partly in the peculiar character of the Indian nations, but 
chiefly in this, that the miffionaries did not fo much endeavour to 


‘ gather a large number of baptifed heathen, as to lead fouls to 
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Chrift, who fhould truly believe on and live unto him. This fmall 
flock is, however, large enough to de a light of the Lord, fhining 
unto manv heathen nations, for the eternal falvation of their im- 
mortal fouls.’ 


The fmallnefs of the number of the converted will not 
furprize thofe who confider the ftri€tnefs of life, and the fer- 
vency of zeal expected by thefe miflionaries in their converts, 
and who likewife confider the fuperior advantages which the 
makers of profelytes enjoy in a country fomewhat enlightened. 
The iuccels, for inftance, of Methodifm in this country, is 
far from being the argument that ought to convince us of the 
poflibility of eftablifhing fuch a fect among the Delawares or 
the Cherokees. Hence, although we entertain no great venera- 
tion for any converfion brought about by means fuch asare fome- 
times adopted by the Methodifls and the United Brethren, we 
mutt refpect the perfeverance which conducted them through fo 
many years of hardfhips, dangers, and perfecutions, and think 
that they rather merit great praife for what they have done, 
than the fmalleft blame for what it was not in their power to 
do. But leaving thefe points to be difcuffed by fuch readers 
as are willing to devote their attention to a detail of uncom- 
‘mon length and minutenefs, we return to the firft part of this 
work, which contains a hiftory of the Indian nations. 

This comprifes hints concerning the origin of the Indian 
nations, a fummary view of them, and of their country, the 
bodily conftitution of the Indians, their character, languages, 
arts, and fciences, their religious ceremonies and fuperititions, 
their drefs, dwellings, and houfe-keeping, marriages and edu- 


cation of children, their food, agriculture, and breeding of 
cattle, 
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cattle, the manner of hunting and fifhing among the Indians, 
their trade, mode of travelling, dancing and other amufements, 
their difeafes and cures, funerals and mourning, hiftorical ac- 
count of the Indians fince the arrival of the Europeans, politi- 
cal conftitutions of the Delawares and Iroquois, and their 
wars, and the ceremonies of peace. 

In this part of the work we have met with a confiderable 
fund of amufement and information, moftly drawn from the 
relations of eye witnefies, or from written communications of 
indifputable authority. Readers of every defcription are in- 
terefled by accounts of favage nations : and of nations with 
whom we have fome connexion, and formerly had too much, 
every authentic account mutt be valuable in a political light. 
Our limits, however, will permit only a few fhort extracts, 
fele&ed promifcuoufly. 

Of the Indian languages, our author remarks, that, 


* In things relating to common life, the language of the Indians ° 
is remarkably copious. ‘They have frequently feveral names for 
one and the fame thing, under different circumftances. For in- 
ftance, the Delawares have ten different names for a bear, accord- 
ing to its age or fex. Such names have often not the leaft refem- 
blance to each other. But if we confider all thefe languages in a ge- 
neral point of view, they are, as far as we know, very deficient in 
expreflion, though not all equally poor, The Indians have of 
courfe no terms but for the things in which they are converfant and 
engaged, and thefe are but few. Nor do they take any pains to enrich 
their language, in proportion as their knowledge extends, but rather 
choofe to exprefs themfelves in a figurative or defcriptive manner. 
Thus the language of their orators, who moft fenfibly feel the want 
of proper expreflions, is full of images, and they find even gefture 
and grimance neceflary to convey their fentiments. When they 
fee new objects, they commonly obferve, that thefe are things which 
have no name. Now and then a council is held to confult about 
a term, deicriptive of a new thing. Thus they have chofen a word 
to exprefs brown color, fignifying the middle between black and 
white. For buckles they invented a word meaning metal floe 
ftrings. 

‘ The want of proper expreffions in fpiritual things, of which 
they were totally ignorant, was moft perplexing. But fince the 
gofpel has been preached améng them, the languages of the Dela- 
wares and Iroquois have gained much in this refpect. And in pro- 
portion as the believing Indians grow in the knowledge of the Lord 
Jefus Chrift and his word, their languages improve and become more 
copious. 

‘ There are indeed no rules of oratory laid down in the Indian 
language, yet their orators muft be well exercifed, before they can 
gaiy applaute. In their public delivery, they {peak witha very pompous 

and 
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and elevated tone, in which the Iroquois excel all other Indians. 
In matters relating to their own affairs, in which they are well verfed, 
both they and the Delawares fpeak with great clearnefs and preci- 
fion, and fo concife, that great circumlocution is required to con- 
tey the full meaning of their expreffions in an European language. 
If they intend to fpeak in an obfcure and referved manner, they 
can fay fo much in few words, that even the Indians themfelves 
muft ftudy the true fenfe of their allufion. They fhow great fkill 
’ in conveying an, account of 4 bad aétion in terms, which to men, 
ignorant Of their craftinefs, appear defcriptive of a virtuous deed, 
and for this purpofe their expreffions are well chofen. The chiefs 
are particularly well verfed in this art of difflembling, and therefore 
very ftriét attention muft be paid to every word of their difcourfe, 
efpecially if an anfwer is expected, and great caution is required 
to guard againft deceit. The language of the Iroquois appears more 
ealy to be learned, than that of the Delawares.’ 


The fagacious reader will probably make fome allowance for 
the honeft zeal betrayed in the fecond of thefe paragraphs. 

The following particulars are amufing, from their fimilarity 
to what may be obferved among the low and illiterate claffes 
of people in all countries : 


¢ Moft of them determine a number of years by fo many win- 
ters, fummers, {prings, or autumns, fince fuchan event took place. 
Few of them know exactly how many years old they are after thirty. 
Some reckon from the time of af hard froft or a deep fall of fhow 
in fuch a year; from a war with the Indians, or from the building 
of Pittiburg or Philadelphia. For example, “ When Pittfburg was 
firft built, I was ten years old;” or, “ In fpring, when we boil 
fugar, or when we plant, that is, next March, or next May, I fhall 
be fo old, &c.”’ 

¢ They know as little of geography as of other fciences. Some 
imagine, that the earth fwims in the fea, or that an enormous tortoife 
carries the world on its back. But they have an idea of maps, and 
even delineate plans of countries, known to them, upon birch bark, 
with tolerable exactnefs. The diftlance from one place to another 
they never mark by miles, but by days journies, each cémprehend- 
ing about fifteen or twenty miles. Thefe they divide into half or 
quarter day’s journies, and mark them upon their maps with all 
poffible accuracy. When they fend parties to war or to hunt, they 
can defcribe the road, and inform them pretty exaétly concerning 
the time required to perform the journey. 

‘ An Indian feldom lofes his way in the woods, though fome are 
between two and three hundred miles in length, and as many in 
breadth. Befides knowing the courfe of the rivers and brooks, and 
the fitaation of the hills, he is fafely directed by the branches 
and mofs growing upon the trees ; for towards the fouth the branches 
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aré fuller and ftouter, and there is lefs mofs upon the bark than to« 
wards the north. But if the fun fhines, he wants no other guide. 

* They mark the boundaries of their different. territories chiefly by 
mountains, lakes, rivers, and brooks, and, if poffible, in a ftrait 
line. 

* Among the ftars, they know the polar ftar, and dire& their 
courfe by it in the night. When the fun fets, they think it goes 
under water. When the moon does not fhine, they fay the is dead, 
and fome call the three laft days before the new moon, the naked 
days. Her firft appearance is called her refurrection. If either fan 
or moon is eclipfed, they fay, the fun or the moon is in a fwoon. 

* The Delawares and Iroquois divide the year into winter, fpring, ’ 
fummer and autumn, and each quarter into months. But their 
calculations are very imperfect, nor can they agree, when to begin 
the new year. Moft of them begin with the fpring, fome with any 
other quarter, and many who are acquainted with the Europeans, 
begin with our new-year’s-day. However, they all agree in giving 
fach names to the months, as exprefs the feafon of the | vear. They 
therefore call March, chadfifh month, becaufe in this month this 
fith paffes up the creeks and rivers in great numbers. April, plant- 
ing month; Indian corn being planted towards the end or in the 
middle of April. May has a name, fignifying the month in which 
the hoe is ufed for Indian corn. The name given to June, figni- 
fies the month in which the deer become red : that of July, the time 
of raifing the earth about the corn; and of Auguft, the time when 
the corn is in the milk. September is called the firft month in au- 
tumn, and Oétober the month of harveft; Noyember the hunting 
month, moft of the Indians then going out to fhoot bucks ; and the 
name of December.fhows that'then the bucks caft their antlers. 
January is called the fquirrel month, the ground-fquirrels coming 
then out of the holes; and February the month of frogs, as the 
frogs generally begin to croak about that feafon.’ 


t 


Who would have thought that the favage Iroquois and the 
enlightened French, fhould have hit upon the fame nominal 
divifion of time ? 

While much of the vices and irregularity of favage nations 
is acknowledged to proceed from the nature of their marriages, 
it is furprifing that civilized nations have not been alarmed on 
this account, when wich i 1ee the marriage-tye treated with con- 


tempt and violated with impunity. Superior as we may think 
-ourfelves in fuch matters, we ought not to be too rigid in our 
cenfures of the poor Indians, on account of the manners re- 
corded in our next extract. 


‘ Some nations more to the weft look upon adultery as a very 
great crime, and punifh it with feverity, but the young people 
among the Delawares, Iroquois, and other nations conneéted with 
them, have feldom marriages Of long continuance, efpecially if they 
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have not children foon. Sometimes an Indian forfakes. his wifey. 
becaufe fhe has a child to fuckle, and marries another, whom he 
forfukes in her turn for the fame reafon. 

.* The women alfo forfake the men, after having received many - 
prefents, and knowirig that they have no more to expect. They then 
marry another, from whom they may expe¢t more. It frequently 
happens that the woman forfakes her hufband, becaufe fhe never . 
loved him, and was only perfuaded by her relations to accept of 
him for a time; that they might keep his prefents. ‘The Indians - 
therefore confider their wives as ftrangers. It is a common faying 
among them, “ My wife is not my friend ;” that is, fhe is not re- 
lated to me, and I need not care for her. 

‘ However, not every Indian is fo very indifferent at the light 
behaviour of his wife. Many an one takesher unfaithfulnefs fo much: 
to heart, that in the height of his defpair he {wallows a poi/onous root, 
which certainly kills him in two hours. Women alfo have been, 
known to deftroy themfelves for grief, on aceount of their hufbands’ 
treachery. ‘To prévent this calamity they make ufe of a certain 
preparation, called de/on [a medium between poifon and phyfic], to 
which they afcribe a magic power. They believe, that if fome of 
it is carried conftantly about by one of the parties, it will enfure the 
love and fidelity of the other. But if this is found out, the other 
party is fo offended, that the marriage is immediately diffolved, and. - 
no reconciliation can ever take place. Many Indians live very fo- 
ciably. in the married ftate, and keep to one wifes Thefe regular 
families have the moft children. Some indeed live peaceably with their 
wives, inerely that they may not be feparated from their children. 
Others keep concubines, and though the wives do not fuffer them 
to live in the houfe, vet they connive at it for the fake of peace, 
and on account of their children. 

* But there is no very {trong tie between the married people in 
general, not even between the oldeft. A very little trifle, or one 
bad word, furnifhes ground tor a divorce.’ 


A few pages after, we are told, 


*Ifany diffatisfaction arifes between them, the hufband common- 
ly takes his gun and walks off into the woods, without telling his 
wife whither he is going. Sometimes he does not return till: after 
tome days, when both parties have frequently forgot their quarrels, 
and live again in peace.’ 


-Many inflanees are given of the miferies and vices intro- 
duced among the Indians by the Europeans. The author 
touches gently on the feduction of the Indians in the laft war, 
but the difgrace of that conduét, as impotent as it was wick- 
ed, fortunately for pofterity, is indelibly recorded elfewhere. 
We fall now only tranferibe 2 few curious particulars re- 
fpetting the art of medicine among the Indians. 


* An 
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* An Indian is now and then obliged to become phyfician even 

againft his inclination. For if a patient expreffes peculiar confidence 

_ in him, and. perfifts in afking his: advice and affiftance, he is fear- 
ful of refufing, left the confequences might be fome time or other 
fatal to him. if he is raf, and fortunate enough to cure his pa- 
tient, his fee is as great as that of the moft fkilful praétitioner. 

‘ In dangerous cates, their treatment is remarkably bold and vio- 
lent, as they fuppofe that a violent diforder requires a violent cure. 
They are acquainted with various excellent remedies for inflamma - 
tory ‘fevers, and are capable of foretelling-pretty foon whether their 
patient will furvive or not, by the immediate effect of their medi- 
cine. If the patient foon rejeéts it, they do not expedt his reco- 
very, and experience frequently juftifies their conje€tures. In in- 
ternal diforders, which the Indians are leaft acquainted with, they 
generally prefer the advice. of an European phyfician, for wwlioen 
they have great refpeét. Even the Indian phyficians endeavour to 
learn as much from them as they can. When the Indians: joined 
the French againit the Englith in 1756, the venereal difeafe was 
introduced among them, for which they knew no remedy. But 
having feen feveral perfons cured by European furgeons, they foou 
made the trial themfelves, and are faid to be fuccefsful in it. 

© One great fault of their phyficians is, that they know not how 

to proportion the ftrength of their medicines to that of the patient's 
conftitution. External injuries they treat pretty well, and efpecial- 
ly are well fkilled in healing bruifes and wounds. They alfo extract 
{plinters, pieces of iron, and balls, fo carcfully that the wound is 
not enlarged by the Operation. They are perfect matters in the 
treatment of fractures and diflocations. The former occur lefs fre- 
quently than the latter. If an Indian has diflocated his foot or knee, 
when bunting alone, he creeps to the next tree, and tying one end 
of his ftrap to it, faftens the other to the diflocated limb, and lying 
on his back, continues to pull till it is reduced! 
_ © In burnings and chilblains they ufe a decoction of beech leaves, 
as a {peedy and fuccefsful remedy. A warm poultice, made of the 
flour of Indian corn, is laid upon all boils and impofthumes, till 
they are ripe, when they are opened with a lancet. In letting blood, 
a {mall piece of flint or glafs is faftemed to’a wooden handle, and 
placed upon the vein; which they ftrike, till:the blood guflhes out. 
Teeth are drawn with a common pait of pincers, and if the patient 
moans or cries out during fuch uncouth operations, he is heartily 
laughed at by the phyfician and the company prefent. 

‘ Rheumatifm is confidered by them as a mere external diferder. 
They therefore prefcribe nothing inwardly, but fearify thofe parts 
of the body where the pain is moft violent. In cupping, they make 
{mall incifions on the fkin with a knife, upon which they place a 
faiull calabath, and for'a lamp ufe a piece of lighted birch- bark. 
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Some indeed take medicines inwardly, which often, effect.a radieal 
cure. If a decoétion of two or three different roots will not anfwer, 
they make a compofition of twenty various, forts. Yet bathing and 
iweating are confidered as the moft powerful remedies. Some ap- 
ply. the bark of the white walnut to the part, affected, by whieh the 
pain-is frequently removed, and an eruption produced i in fome part 
ofthe body. It is extremely acrid, and occafions a pungent pain 
on that part of the fkin to which it is applied, which afterwards ap- 
pears as if it had been fcorched, For. the head-ach they apply a 
finall piece of this bark on the temples, and for the tooth-ach, on 
the cheek, near to the tooth affected. A ftrong decoétion ‘of it ufed 
warm to a frefh wound, is an excellent ftyptic, and prevents a {wel- 
liag of the parts. But after it has been applied for a day or two, it 
muft be changed for a decoétion of the root of farfaparilla, which is 
of fuch a healing quality, that the wound clofes in a fhort time. 

* The Indians are remarkably tkilled in curing the bite of venom- 
ous ferpents, and have found a medicine peculiarly adapted to the 
bite of each fpecies, For example: the leaf of the ratti/ate root 
(polygala Senega) is the moft efficacious remedy againft the bite of 
this dreadful animal. God has mercifully granted it to grow inthe 
greateft plenty in all parts moft infefted by the rattlefnake. It is very 
remarkable, that this herb acquires its greateft perfection juft at the 
time when the bite of thefe ferpents is the moft dangerous, The 
Indians are fo well convinced of the certainty of this antidote, that 
many will fuffer themfelves to be bitten for a glafs of brandy. The 
leaves are chewed, and immediately applied to the wound, and 
either fone of the juice or a little fat or butter is {wallowed at the 
fame time. This occafions a parching thirft, but the patient muf 
not be fuffered to drink. Virginian yh haxt chewed, makes alfo 
an excellent poultice for wounds of this kind. A decoétion of the 
buds or bark of the wiite a/i (fraxinus Carolina) taken inwardly, 
is faid to be a certain remedy againft the effects of this poifon. Salt 
has lately been found to be a powerful antidote ; and if immediately 
applied to the wound, or diffolved in water, and ufed as a lotion, 
no danger is to be feared. The fat of the ferpent itfelf, rubbed in 
to the wound, is thought to be efficacious. If the cure be neglect. 
ed, the confequences are terrible. But even thofe who are cured by 
the above means, have a certain annual fenfation of the dreadful 
ly mptoms felt when firft bitten. 

* The flefh of the rattlefnake dried, and boiled to a broth, is faid 

. to be more nourifbing than that of the viper, and of fervice in con- 
fumptions.. T heir gall is likewife ufed as a medicine. The fame means 
are applied for the recovery of cattle that have, been bitten, and their 
eficacy appears even fooner than in men. 

‘ The fkin, fhed annually by the rattlefnakes, is dried and pounded 
fine by the Indians, who ufe it internally, for many purpofes. A 


decogtion af the bark and root of the thorn ny ah (aralia fpinofa) is 
ufeg 
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fed as a purifier of the blood. . The Indian phyficians:make up 
their medicines in very large draughts: for if their apparatus does 
not make a formidable. fhow, it is thought of littke or_no effect, and 
the medicines being much diluted, may be takeg in oe portions 
without injury.’ 


From thefe documents we think we ‘may: fafely venture to 
recommend the firft part of this work to the attention of the 
curious. Thofe who have a tafte for conver/tons and inward 
light, will perufe the fecorid with no leéfs'*pleafure ; but if we 
may be permitted the ufe of a folécifin, the prefent agé’is too 
enlightened for fuch illuminations. The whole appears woe tranf- 
lated with fimplicity and fidelity, and ‘the map and copious 
index will be found ufeful i in fuch‘a variety & niatter. 


, 


“ 


MON THLE CATRE GG PE 


ae ay pe he tm. ye Rk AY. 
A Dialogue between a Cérrupt Bar ge/s ana Patriotic Knight, on 


the’ Expéiicncy of War or Peace. . By the Aythor of the Dialogués 

between a Reformer and Antistevolutionif 8.0. 15. 6d.° Stéck- 

dale. 1794. : 

This Dialogue is written with apparent candour, and includés 
many juft obfervations on the leading topics of the day.’ ‘The au- 
thor endeavours to prove that, all circumftantt$ Confidered, peace, 
upon feafonable terms,’ is infinitely preferable to war ; ‘that the dan- 
ger of making an infecure peace is much lefs than the advocates 
for war have reprefented ; and that, if peace cannot be obtained, 
the next ‘beft thing is to convince the people at large of the impof- 
_ fibility,-and thereby kindle in their minds ftich 2 zeal and enthufi- 
aftic love for their country, as cannot fail of ‘rendering them more 
thai a match for their formidabie enemy. It is almott needlefs to 
add that the Corrupt Burge/s appears to little aavedings in this = 
bate. 


Proceedings of the Public Meeting, held at Sheffield, in the opca Air, 
on the 7th of April, 1794;,aad alfo, an, Addr to the Br rifh 
Nation, being an Expojition of the Motives which have deter mined 
the People of Sheffield to petition the Houfe of Commons yo more-on 
the Subje of Parliamentary Reform. 8v0. 6d. Eaton. 1794, 
As the {peeches delivered oi this occafion, forin the ground of a 

profecution for high treafon againft the oratgr, Wwe content ourfely es 

with Gmply announcing the publication, which feems to be intend- 

ed to vindicate the condaét of the people of Sheffield. 3 

Q3 Obfer- 


, 
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Obferw vations on the Life and Charafer of Alfred the Great. Bus. 
1 6d. Eaton. 1704, 


Thefe Obfervations form the fubftance of two lectures on Eng- 
lifh: hiltory, ‘in a Cotrfe read in the {pring of the year 1793, toa fo- 
ciety of literary gentlemen. The principal features of the admini- 
firation of a monarch, endeared to every lover of his country, ate 
brought forward, and contrafted with the defects, which at prefent 
prevail in our police, and.the conftitution of parliament. The fiyle 
is rather toa «eclamatory ; though there is fuflicient foundation for 
the author’s invective againft the princes, whofe fuperior energy ‘of 
mind has raifed them, .notwithftanding their tyranny, their luft, and 
their cruelty, to the higheft pitch of what is called glory. Alfred 
is diftinguifhed from thefe monarchs by the love which he enter- 
tained for his ‘people, and his wifdom in providing fuch laws as 
were beft adapted for public and private-happinefs. The wittena- 
gemote is naturally contrafted with the prefent parliamentary repre- 
fentation ;..and,, if it did not exceed the limits, ef our Review, awe 
might, perhaps, prodice grotinds to call fn qieftion the exceltence 
of the reprefentation, fuppofed to have been known in former days. 
The queftion is not of fo much importance, whether the reprefen- 
tation was formerly petfect, as whether it is now fo defective as to 
require the correéting hand of government. Of this, in the prefent 
ferment of public opinion, it is not our bufinefs to decide. The 
language of the prime-minifter is {trong on this head, and his fpeech 
on the Sth of May 1782, is quoted, we. prefume, as a reafon for 
giving him the title of political apoftate. _On that day, the author 
tells us, he obferved, 


‘ That the defects which were found im that reprefentation, gave 
‘him rcafon.to apprehend the moft alarming confequences to the con- 
ftitution. ‘Phat beautiful frame of government, which had made us 
the envy and admiration of mankind, in which the people.were en- 
titled to hold fo diftinguifhed a flare, was fo far dwindled and de- 
parted from its original purity, as; that the reprefentatives ceafed, in 
a great degree, to be connected with tiie people. It was perfectly 
underftood (he faid) that fome boroughs were abfolutely governed 
by the treafury, and others totally potfetied by them; another fet of 
boroughs and towns claimed to themtelves the right of bringing 
their votes to market. Such boroughs were the moft dangerous of 
all—they were held out'to the beft purchafer, and the Nabob of Ar- 
¢ot, or the Rajah of Tanjore had as much intereft in them’as the 
‘people of Great Britain.’ 


— Dhe London Militia AA confidered : being an Abptral of the B Bill, 
with Notes on the foveral Clau/es ; ; to which are added, an authen- 
‘tice: Account of its Progre/s thr ‘ough the Common Council and Houfe 
of Commons, and Remarks on Mr. Dean's Letter. 8ve, 6d. Sy- 
monds. 1754. 


The abfurdity of the militia act, and the dangers accruing to the 
chartered 
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chartered rights of the city, if it had been carried into €xecution, 
are here pointed out by a perfon evidently mafter of the fubject. I 
never, indeed, appeared to us in any other light than as a jd fet om 
foot to provide for fome hungry retainers of adminiftration im the 
city. 
4 Warnigg to Fudges and Jurors on State Trials; being an Abfirat 
from an ancient Lilliputian Chronicle; which frews how a Chief 
| Juftice was executed in Virtue of his own Conclutons, and how the 
Grand Vizir afterwards hanged himfelf in Defpair. 8vo. 15. 
Eaton. 1794- 
Of this pamphlet we can only fay, that, had it not been for a word 
or two in the title-page, we fhould not have been reminded of Dean 
Swift. The contents are a miferable attempt to copy his manner. 


An Appeal to the People of England on the Subje@ of the French Re- 
- wolution; after. a three Years Experiment of its Effedts ; with a 
. particular Addrefs to the Orthodox Diffenters, and to the Clergy of 

the Eftablifiment. 8vo. 25. WVernor and Hood. 1794. 

- Although we difcover that the author of thjs addrefs has the in- 

tereft of religiow very much at heart, we cannot fo eafily compre- 

hend his political fyitem. He appears to have beer once pleafed 


with the French revolution ; but now he confiders it as a viftation 
from God upon account of the fins of nations; and he feems to hint 
that, unlefs the prayers of the godly can avert the wrath of heaven, 
we may Juftly expect a fimilar judgment. Although we do not de- 
ny the doctrine of a fuperintending providence, yet the inconfiften- 
cies of this well-meaning author flow how dangerous it is for us to 
apply that doctrine to the events of a fhort {pace of time. If the 
French be vifted for their iniguities, how can we account for their 
having acquired the power, glory, and fuccefs of the moft favoured 
nations we read of? Or, are they the {courge in the hand of the Al- 
mighty to punifh the fins of every other nation ? Wherever their 
name comes, it is accompanied with terror. But we do not mean 
to enter on a fubjeét of. fo much delicacy, farther than is neceflary 
to exprefs our diffent from the application made jn this pamphlet, of 
the doctrine of particular providence, 


D R A-M AT FG, 


The Captive Monarch, a Tragedy. In Five 4&s. By Richard 
Hey, E/q. of the Middle Temple, LL. D. and Fellow of Magda 
len College, Cambridge. 8vo. 15. 6d. Edwards. 1794. 

This is one of thofe temporary pieces which have been fuggefted 
by the real tragedies that have been aéted on the political ftage of 
France. The fcene is at Paris. It has a captive monarch, wha is 
tried and put to death by his fubjeéts ; his family anfwers to that of 
Lewis the XVIth, We have a repnblican aflembly, the rights of 

man, 


? 
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man, the tree of liberty, and all the modern fubjeéts of difcuffion } 
and yet the author (very injudiciouily in our opinion) has chofen to 
give te the perfonages of the drama fictitious names, that he may 
violate the truth of hiftory with impunity, by introducing imaginary 
incidents. ‘Thus the king is not Lewis but Francis, and the names 
of ‘the other characters are all fuppofititious. This has a very unplea- 
fant effect. In any ftory, not drawn from fabulous times, to in- 
troduce a fictitious name amongft a feries of kings fo well-known 
as thofe of France, would be an unpardonable liberty ; but to do fo, 
and to falfify other particulars in a tranfaction fo recent and fo no- 
torious as that on which this tragedy is founded, is a licentioufnefs in 
writing that cannot be vindicatcd—efpecially as we are not able to 
difcover any genius in the execution of this performance which 
might cover the faults of the plan. 


Netley Abbey, an Operatic Farce, in Two Ads, as performed at the 
Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. Written by Mr. Pearce, Author 
of Hartford Bridge, and the Midnight Wanderers. 8vo. 1:5. 
Longman. » 1794. 

Song and fcenery, fea-phrafes, and Irifh blunders, with fome . 
little fmartnefs in the dialogue, and no contrivance in. the plot, make 
up the fum total of this little piece; a fcene of tolerable low hu- - 
mour, is the failor’s account of taking a frigate in his own language; 
a language perfeétly- unintelligible to all but a feaman. 


RELIG IO U S. 


Advocates for Devils refuted, and their Hope of the Damned demo- 
' lifted ; or an everlafting Tafk for Winchefer and all his Confeder- 
ates. By William Huntington, S. 8S. Minifter of the Gofpel at 
Providence Chapel, ti Titchfield-Street, and at Monkwell- 

* fircet Meeting. Sve. 1s. 6d. Terry. 1794. 


This is a continuation the furious {quabble which has fo long 
fubfifted between Mr. Huntington and his Arminian adverfary, and 
in the heat of which he feems' rather to have attacked the man than 
his apinions. The very title is an evidence of this; and as if the 
bitternefs of his animofity could find no utterance in common lan- 
guage, he levels a text of {cripture at Mr. Winchefter by way of a 
motto—* The Lord hath ‘not fent thee ; but thou makeft this peo- 
ple to truft in a lie.” Whilft thefe church militants, however, ufe 
no other ammunition than word: in their attacks on each other, their 
pigmy warfare will remain, as it has hitherto done, a fit object for 
the finger of ridicule to point at. 


A Difcourfe on the Wifdom and Goodne/s of God in the Formation of 
Man. 8vo. 6d. Dilly. 1794. 

It was the author’s object in this difcourfe to adapt the obfervations 

of fome eminent philofophers and divines'to the capacities of coms 

mon 
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mon readers, for whofe ufe this publication was principally intended. 

In the execution of this pious defign, we think him fuccefsful, in 

the fimplicity of his’ ftyle, the judicious arrangement of fubjeéts, 

and the excellent reflections drawn from them. It is alfo well cal- 

culated to gratify the curiofity of young people of a thoughtful dif- 

pofition, and teach them gratitude to that Being, Y whom they are 
, fo fearfully and wonderfully made.’ 


A Calm Reply to the fallacious Arguments, and virulent IJnvedtivesy 
contained in Mr. Fofeph Benfon's Farther Defence of the Methodifes, 
By W. Ruffl. 8vo. 15. Evans. 1794. 


This controverfy between Mr. Ruffel and Mr. Benfon can only 
intereft readers of a particular caft.. The reply is certainly-a calm 
one, confidering the provocation ; but we fhould have given it a 
greater fhare of attention, had it been lefs voluminous. Some of 
the notes are facetious as well as fevere. Mr. Ruflel remarks, p. 8, 
that the facred writings are too commonly wrefed to {uit a favour- 
ite hypothefis; and that, if a man ‘ chofe. to ftarve himfelf to 
death, {cripture might be cited to juftify the /uicide ; 

‘ For the apoftle fays “ Neither, if we eat, are we the better: 
neither, if we eat not, are we the worfe ;”’ 1 Cor. viii. 8. There- 
fore the perfon may fay, in fupport pf his conduét, that if no-cri- 
minality is attached to abftinence from food (for if we eat not we are 
not the worfe) of courfe he may faft as long as he pleafes, even till 
he has made faf the breath doors of life.’ 

This play on the word faf, the author palliates with the follow- 
ing note: 

‘ Thofe gentlemen of the Univerfity of Oxford, who thall do 
me the honour to read thefe pages, will immediately perceive that 
this thought is taken from a well-known pun of the late Dr, Barton, 
refpecting fome college gates that were fa/ffened_on a faft-day : bus 
for the fake of fuch non-collegiates of my readers as,have.never yet 
heard it, the jeft fhall have a place here. 

* Ah! (faid the doétor on obferving them fhut) I find that my 
friend — has a mind to keep the faf very rigidly indeed! Why do 
you think fo doétor? faid the gentleman who was his companion at 
the time. Why! fo asnot only to faft himfelf, but even to make 
his gates faft.’ ' 


Hints on Religious Education: bing Two Sermonsin favour of Sun- 
day Schools. By Daniel Turner, D.D. 8vo, 1s. 64, Cadell 
and Davies. 1794. 


‘ To print ;—or not to print ;—is a queftion, the laft part of which 
did writers as judicioufly confider, as they too partially do the firft, 
many would oftener fave themfelves from difappointment ; the cri- 
tics from the drudgery of reading ; and the public from a little wafte 
of time. Pamphlets, like infeéts, whereof very few make any 

noife, 
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noifey Jive their fhort day, and unnoticed fink into the gulph of ob- 
jivion. . Of the fingle fermons, that iffue in fuch numbers from the 
prefs, it hath been fuppofed, that not one in fifty, by its fale, de- 
frays the expences.’ 

To this part of the advertifement prefixed to the fermons, we 
heartily fubferibe ; and, at the fame time, we rejoice to find, that, 
as the firft edition of thefe fermons was nearly fold in five days, the 
worthy preacher has.enough in hand to defray the expences of the 
fecond edition. There are many ufeful hints on a fubject of the 
greateft importance, both to public and private happinefs ; and the 
examples of the patriarchs and heroes of {cripture hiftory are fet 
before ‘us, ‘to excite us to perform thofe duties, in which, if the 
fcriptures fay nothing on the fubjeét, we may prefume, with the 
preacher, that the moft eminent men of Ifrael were not deficient. 
The‘hints ate not confined 'to religious education : for among others 
we find one of -a fi ingular nature, in behalf of the fuperannuated 
clergy for whom, in imitation of an inftitution for fuperannuated 
trade(men, the charity of the benevolent is excited, Under our 
eftablifhment, there canbe, we conceive, little neceffity for fuch an 
inftitution; .but to the various fects of Diflerters among us, the 
hint may be ufeful. Frdim the flowery ftyle, in which at times the 
au:hor indulges, the fermons probably had a much greater effect in 


the delivery, than they are calculated to produce in the clofet. 


How far Methodifm conduces to the Interefts of Chriftianity, and the 
Welfare of Soci: ty 5 impartially confidered, in a Sermon, preached 

‘Nat the Vifftation of the Right Reverend Father in God, William, 
Lord Bifhgp of Chefter ; holden at Boroughbridge, in York/hire, 
Sept, 2,°1794. By the Rev. Samuel Clapham, M. A. 40. 15, 
Johnfon. 1794. 


“In this difcourfe, which is written with ability, the author exa- 
mines, how far foctety i is indebted to the propagation of methodifin, 
how far it tias‘been injured by it, and to what cqufes its increafe in 
this kingdoin_is to be attributed. The following is a fpecimen 
of the author's reafoning on this fubjeét: 


‘ For the mifery which prevails in many families of the Metho- 
difts, incontrovertible reafons may be afligned. Suppofing, as they 
do, that God can only be pleafed by our abftaining from the inno- 
cent pleafures of life, proclaiming that aufterity of manners, and 
rigour of deportment, are the mioft acceptabie facrifices which can 
be offered to him, they fhew no indulgence to the common failings 
‘of humanity. How much is it to be lamented, that, though there 
are before their eyes fo many who have made fhipwreck of the hap- 
ine& of their families, the adherents ta this perfuafion fhould ftill 

obftinately perfift in following fuch pernicious fteps ! 
‘ The regulation of the moral temper, and the extinétion of the 
malignant paffions, do not, alas! feem to be effential, or even fub. 
ordinate, 
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ordinate, parts of their fyftem. For though they perfuade them- 
felves that their heart is the aétual habitetion-of God’s fpirit, yet we 
do not often perceive the place of his refidence adorned with thofe 
graces which are pleafing i in his fight. Vehemence of temper, un- 
charitablenefs of ‘opinion, greedinefs of gain—-are they not'among 
their dittinguithing chara¢teriftics ? 

¢ Need 1 mention one very material injury to fociety, arifirig 
from the preaching of Methodifm—the defpair of obtaining God’s 
mercy, into which many are plunged; the horrors they experience, 
by not fenfibly receiving, as they are taught to expect, the forgive- 
nefs of their fins; and the very unhappy manner in-which they 
fometimeés terminate their exiftence >—thus rufhing unbidden- into 
the prefence of the Almighty, and leaving fometimes numerous and 
well-difpofed families to deplore their lofs! This is an evil frona 
which Methodifm cannot be exculpated,’ 


4 Sermon preached at Knarefborough, before the Royal Kuarefborougk 
Volunteer Company, on Sunday, Oc. 12th, 1794. By Samud 
Clapham, M.A. Vicar of Bingley. 4%. 15. Johnion. 1794. 
Of this difcourfe, from the fame hand, we regret that we do not 

find it poffible to fpeak in commendation. The occafion, indeed, 

is fuch as precludes the difplay of thofe qualities in a preacher, 
which call forth nididerienionine approbation, 

A Sermon on a Future State. combating the Opinion that © Denth is 


Eternal Sleep.’ Preached at the Magdalen Afvlum, Levfon-frreet, 
Dudlin. By Gilbert Aujlin, A.M. Chaplain of the Magilslen 
Afylum. Sve. 1s. Archer, Dublin. 1794. 
To expatiate on the life of immortality, which our. Saviour 
brought to light, is a duty incumbent on a preacher, as it is the 
fource of the higheft me ntal gratificati en to a true Chriftian andi- 
ence: but to fuppofe that any Ww ho have tafted the fatisfaétion of 
gofpel truths, thould be affected by the flimfy effufions of a trifling 
philofophy, is to be alarmed w here there is no danger; to combat 
‘where there is no glory. The preacher tells us, in ‘his Dedication 
to the primate of Ireland, that in thefe:times ¢ infidelity has difplay- 
ed a degree of audacity hitherto unknown in the annals of the 
Chriftian world,’ What! has he forgotten the.day when Paul con- 
tended with the moft learned of the heathen world, on the doctrine 
_of afuture ftate, which they treated with derifion? Has he forgot- 
ten with what adverfaries Chriftianity had to contend, when its 
faithful miffionaries carried firft the glad tidings of immortality into 
the blackeft darknefs of heathen vice and fuperftition? Has the 
Ciriftian world more to fear from the bold ediét of « fingle nation, 
than when infidelity lurked under the very robes of the priefts, and 
for many ages miniftered at the high altars of the Romith church ? 
Away with fuch fears! let it be the careof every Chriflian to me- 


ditate frequently on the great truths of his religion, and infix in his 
mind 
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mind:-the glorious fentiment, that Chrift has eftablifled.a religion, 
againft which the gates of hell fhall never prevail. | As to the dif- 
courfe before us, the ufual topics are brought forward on the fubject 
of a future ftate: much is faid on the light of reafon, the nature of 
man, our defires and hopes of life, and many other things by which 
the philofopher will not be convinced, and which the Chriftian, 
whofe faith is fettled on the fublime ‘doftring of revelation, will 
think of little importance. 


The infeparable Union of Religion and Patriotifm, a Sermon on Oc- 
cafion of the late Public Faft. By the Rev. Thomas Hunter, V%- 
car of Weverham in Cheftire, and Chaplain to his Grace the Duke 
of Athol. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 1794. 

The author of this diftourfe take his text from Nehemiah, chap- 
iv. v. 14, and compares the event which occafioned it, to the fitua- 
tion of this country with our republican neighbours. The aim of 
the writer will be evident from the following tketch of -the tranfac- 
tion : 

* A Pagan enemy had threatened, and were preparing, to attack 
the capital of Judea. This declaration of hoftilities. called forth the; 
exertions of the governor of Jerufalem, who, as the hiftory evinces, 
was -careful neither to fhrink from his duty, as their prime advifer, 
nor, as their common proteétor, to defert his poft in the hour of 
peril. . After having made a convention of the different orders of 
the ftate, he addreffed them with great propriety and effect. ‘ And 
1 looked, and rofe up, and faid unto the nobles, ang to the rulers, 
and to the reft of the people, be not ye afraid of them: remember 
the Lord which is great and terrible, and fight for your brethren, 
your fons and your daughters, your wives and your houfes.’ Thefe 
words, taken in connection, afford us a ftriking example, and hold 
out a {trong and public monition to piety towards God,—courage 
againft our foreign enemies,—and to union and fubordination at 
home.” 


4 Catechifin for Children and Youth: or a brief Formulary of the 
Principles and Duties of the Chriftiau Religion, drawn up on the 
‘Plan of the Catcchifm of the Church of England. 8wo. 6d. 
Johnfon. 1794. | 
* In this formulary, fays the author, compared with that of the 

Church of England, it will be feen that the creed, falfely afcribed 
to the apoftles, hath in a great meafure been newly modified in or- 
der to make it more conformable to the authentic Chriftian verity : 
in thofe places where expediency feemed to require it, the Jewith 
decalogue hath been Chriffianized, and the correétions introduced 
are attempted to be juftified by a few marginal notes and refer- 
ences.’ 


‘The principles on which this Catechifm is compofed, are thofe 
of 
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of what the author calls ‘ pure dumanitariani/m,’ i. e. that Jefus, 
like the reft of the fons of Adam, was born of, or defcended from, 
parents of the human race. 


Coiifiderations on a Separation of the Methodifis from the Eftablified 
Church; addreffed to Such of them as are friendly to that Meafure, 
and particularly to thofe in the City of Briftol, By a Member of. 
the Eftablifhed Church. 12mo. 3d. Kearfley. 1794. 

This author endeavours to perfuade the two parties of Methodifts 
to a reconciliation with each other. An object of fuch a nature 
muft always be laudable; and in the prefent inftance, it is urged 
with arguments drawn from expediency, particularly meriting the 
att¢ation of the parties concerned. 


N OV EL S&. 


The Haunted Caftle, a Norman Romance. 2 Vols. 12mo. 65. 
Lane. 1794. 


Weare very forry to find, by the preface to this novel, that gain 
is the author’s chief motive for writing, not becaufe we think that 
motive is an improper one, but becaufe we are convinced the end. 
cannot be anfwered by fuch produétions as the Haunted Caftle. 
That the author, however, may be more fuccefsful in his next at- 


tempt, as he poffefles fome powers of invention, we would recom- 
mend to his ferious confideration, the difference betwixt raifing ex- 
pectation and gratifying it, It might alfo be worth his while to con- 
fider that divine juftice may be vindicated without the introduction 
of hobgoblins, and that it is not neceffary to write two volumes to 
verify the good old adage, * murder will out.’ 


Viciffitudes in Gentcel Life. 4 Vols, t2mo. 125. fewed. Long- 
man. 1794. 

The viciffitudes in human life afford a copious fubjeé for the 
narrative either of the novellift or biographer, at the fame time that 
they contain the moft inftruétive leffons of moderation, fortitude, 
and virtue. The writer of the prefent novel feems to have projeét- 
ed it with thefe views. The various fortune of the perionages ex- 
emplifies appofitely the defign ; while the fenciments, no lets than 
the incidents, concur in exhibiting the feveral charactersto the recd- 
er’s obfervations. In different parts of the work, the editor has 
not been fufficiently attentive to correét typographical errors; but 
they are, in general, of little importance to the fenfe ; and the va- 
riety of viciffitudes is calculated to render the perufal, if not highly 
interefting, ‘at leaft fo in a degree to preferve always the attention 
from languor. 


The Myfiic Cottager of Chamouny: a Novel. 2 Vols. t2mo. 635. 
Jewed. Lane. 1794. 


This novel is publithed ‘ to raife a trivial fum for the benefit of 
2 a dif. 
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a diftreffed orphan, deprived of the bleffing of fight, and rendered 
incapa dle of maintaining. herfelf.’ . It is not wholly deftitute of nie- 
rit, and we will fo far encourage the benevolent intention of the 
author, as to tay that the reader’s time will not be quite thrown 
away. 


Svan Czarowirz, or the Rofe without Prickles that fiings not. A Tale. 
Written by her Imperial Majefly. Tranflated from+the Rafi ant 
Language. 8vo. 25. 6d. Robinfons. 1793. 


This little tale derives all its confequence from its aut! or: It is faid 
to be written by the emprefs of Ruffia: and though the ithare which 
royal perfonages may have in the compofitions which go by their 
names is often very problematical,.we fee no reafon in the prefent 
inftance to doubt the truth of the affertion. The known abilities of 
the emprefs are more than fufficient for all the merit this ftory may 
claim.—It is a kind of fairy tale, and feems to have been written for 
the inftruction of children. A young Ruffian prince, remarkable 
for his early accomplifhments, is ‘ftolen by a khan of Tartary, who, 
to try his abilities, fends him to feek the rofe without prickles that 
frings not. The child, accompanied by his tutor, fets out to feek 
this flower. The flower is virtue. It fhould rather, perhaps, have 
beeir called happinefs. According to the ufual track of fuch allego-’ 
ries, after having fought i it in vain amidit the fcenes of diffipation, 
indolence, &c. he finds it growing on a fteep hill, and carries it off. 
—Our readers will probably be te mptec dto atk whether the imperial 
authorefs has herfelf found the rofe without prickles that flings not. 
If it be poflibie that the dettrover of Poland feels nothing pricking 
and ftinging in her bofon, it mutt be rather owing, we fear, to a 

callous confcience, feared as it were with a hot iron, than to her 
having found the flower which Ivan Czarowitz went in fearch of. 
The following fketch is fuppoied by the trantlator to give a picture 
of fome of the Ruffian nobility. Ic prefents no bad idea of fordid 
suxury, not rendered poignant by elegnace or tafte. 

‘ Having proceeded farther, tiey came to Leentyag Murza (the 
fluggard chiet,) the chief governor of the place, who was taking a 
walk with his houfiold. He received Ivan and his conductor very 
civilly, and afked them into his lodging. As they were a little tired 
they went in with him. He defired them to fit down on the divan; 
and laid himfelf by them on down pillows covered with old fafhion- 
ed cloth of gold. His domettic friends fat down round the walls of 
the chamber. Loeatyag Murza then ordered pipes, tobacco, and 
coffee to be ferved. Having underitood thut they did not fmoke 
nor drink coftee, he ordered the carpets to be fprinkled with per- 
fumes, and aiked Ivan the reafon of his excuriion into the game 
park. The Czarowitz anfwered, that by order of the Han he was 
in queft of the rofe without prickles that {tings not. Laeatyag Mar- 


Za was amazed that he could undertake fuch an arduoys attempt at 
x te 
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fotarly an age. Addreffing himfelf to Ivan, “ Older than you, faid 
he, are fcarce equal to fuch a bufinefs ; reft a little: don’t proceed 
farther; I have many people here, who have endeavoured to find 
out this flower, but have all got tired and have deferted the purfuit.”” 
One of them that were prefent then got up and faid: “I myfelf 
more than once tried to find it, but I tired of it, and inftead of it, 
I have found my benefactor Loentyag Murza, who fupplies me with 
meat and drink.’ In the midft of this converiation Lentyag 
Murza’s head funk into a pillow, and he fell afleep. As foon as 
thofe that were feated about the walls of the room, heard that Len- 
tyag Murza began to {nore, they got up foftly. Some of them went 
to drefs themfelves, fome to fleep; fome took to idle converfation, 
and fome to cards and dice. During thefe employments fome flew 
into 2 paflion, others were well pleafed; and upon the faces of all were 
marked the various fituations of their fouls. When Leentvag Murza 
awoke, they again gathered around him, and a table covered with 
fruit was brought into the room. Loentyag Murza remained among 
his pillows, and from thence afked the Czarowitz, who very ear- 
neftly obferved all that paffed, toeat. Ivan was juft going to tafte 
what was offered by Lontyag Murza, when his conductor pulled 
hin gently by the fleeve, anda bunch of fine grapes which he had 
laid hold of, fell out of his hand and was fcattered upon the pave- 
ment. Recolleéting himfelf immediately he got ep, and they left 
Loentyag Murza.’ 
This tale has before appeared in a periodical paper, the Bee. 


MEDICA L. 


A frort Account of the Nature and Properties of different Kinds of 
Airs, fo far as relates to their medicinal Ufe; intended as an In- 
troduction to the Pneumatic Method of treating Difeafes, with 
mifcellaneous Obfervations on certain Remedies ufed in Confump- 
tions. By Rickard Peavfon, M. D. Phyfician to the General Hof- 
pital, near Birmingham, and Member of the Royal College of Phy- 
ficians, Loudow. 8vo. 15. Baldwin. 1794. 

This author infifts on the analogical reafonings in favour of the 
ufe of factitious airs, which have already been advanced by Dr. 
Beddoes, to whofe publications he refers the reader for more com- 
plete information. In the prefent inftance, Dr. Pearfon fays, he is 
litle more than a mereexpofitor; but on a future oceafion he hopes 
to add to the ftock of obfervations furnifhed by others, femething 
ef his own. 

To the more general obfervations on the application ard methods 
of obtaining the different aeriform fluids, are added fome mifcellane- 
ous remarks of fome other unufual remedies in phthifis pulmeonalis. 
He informs us, on the authority of a French author, Raullia, that 
is ig very common for the negroes in the Weft Indies, who are af- 

fefted 
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feé&ted with confumptive complaints, to breathe the air of the houfes 
where they boil the fugar-cane, with remarkable benefit. He alfo 
mentions a cafe, on the authority of Bergius, of a lady whofe con- 
fumptive complaints were confiderably relieved by living conf{tantly 
in a room with four cows for eight months; but the diforder at 
length proved fatal, which is attributed to the difcontinuauce of the 
remedy. Thefe he adduces as inftances of the good etfects of 
breathing air of a lower ftandard. The laft remedy which he men- 
tions is that of inhaling the vapour of ether, which he fays he has 
found remarkably ferviceable in phthifical cafes. He has only tried 
the vitriolic ether, and thinks that nitrous and muriatic ethers 
would be highly improper. His mode of applying it is to direét one 
or two tea-{poonfuls of zther to be poured into a tea faucer, which 
is held up tothe mouth, and the vapour arifing from it is drawn in 
with the breath. The inhalation is continued till the-faucer becomes 
dry. ‘This is repeated two or three times a day, or oftener if necef- 
fary. On the whole, we think, that, however plaufible thefe new 
methods of treating confumptions may be in theory, there is ftill 
but little reafon to imagine that they will be found actually ufeful in 
practice. 


4 brief View of the Anatomical Arzuments for the Do@rine of Ma- 
terialifm; occaftoned by Dr. Ferriar’s Argument againft it. By, 
William Tatterfall, M.D. 8vo. 15. Johnfon. 1792. 

Our readers may recolleét, in our review of the laft volume of 
Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophical Society of Manchefter, 
the mention we made of an article written by Dr. Ferriar, and en- 
titled, * An Argument againft Materialifm.’ Dr. Tatterfall openly 
avows himfelf a champion on the other fide, and, in this pamphlet, 
takes fome pains to confute his opponent; but, we by no means 
think, with decided fuccefs. Thofe, however, to whom a difcuf- 
fion of this fort is acceptable, will find much caufe to admire the 
ingenuity of Dr. Tatterfall’s reafoning, however they may agree in 
denying its validity. 


* According to the doétrine of immateriality, fays he, the fpirit, 
which cannot fleep with the body, muft fly off at death; it muft 
exift in a feparate ftate, and, if there be a refurrection, it muft be 
reftored to the body. Now in all this, is there not much that is 
difficult of belicf? Is not very ftrong evidence required to fupport 
it? and will aay evidence fatisfy minds of a certain caft that it can 
poflibly be true ? 

* On the other hand, to make a doétrine more fimple is to make 
it more probable. To reftore the organization of the body, or an 
organization fo far fimilar, that perfonal identity and confcioufnefs 
fhall be preferved, feems more poflible ; and it is a prior? as pro- 
bable as creation. Should we be afked the old queftions, how — 
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the dead raifed up? and with what body do they come? We have 
4 laconic anfwer fubjoined. But without having recourfe to this 
anfwer, we may philofophically fay, God giveth a body as it hath 
pleafed him. The-fame materials can be of no more confequenceé 
than the fame fhroud. 

* That We’now live, and that we once did not live, aré fufficient 
reafons for fuppofing it pofible that we may live again. 

* Does not the’ doétrine of Materialifm lay the only rational foun- 
dation for the do€trine'of a refurrection, fuppofing thé evidence to 
be fufficient ?” 


POE TT C? AL, 
War. A Poem. 4to. 25. Johnfon. 1794. 
‘ Of this piece, “dedicated to lord’ Stanhope, the fentiments are 
much better than the poetry.—But is it intended for poetry after 
all? Our readers fhall judge, for we fufpect a miftake of the print- 
ér, who has unfortunately ‘arranged thé lines in fuch a manner a3 
to appear like verfe, when perhaps the’ author meant no fuch thing. 
Nor is it frange, that weak and finite man, whofe mind untaughe, but 
piecemeal knowledge gains, and never views the great extended whole, 
Should fail to fee the ufes, and the ends, and due relation of the various 
parts, thofe parts themfelves not fully under ftood. Indeed it muft be fo. 
Infinitude of parts arranged, which makes the [pftem full, can only by inf 
nity be feen. Yes, yes, we fee plainly that robody. but the printer is in 
fault in this bufinefs. We defy. any body to find in this paflage the 
disjefi membra poeta. It is pity he has made this blunder, for the 
fentiments are juft, philanthropic, and religious, and aimed againft 
the moft widely wafting plague which mankind are expofed to. Our 
readers may. probably find the following lines not fo dry as the fore+ 
going extract : . 
: ¢‘ while the fair face 
Of nature, blufhes at the enormous deed, 
Which fo much forrow brings on the blithe fex, 
Which lovelier far, than all on earth that’s fair, 
Was form’d for pleafure, and to give delight : 
Whom God and Nature have confign’d to love, 
And the bland comforts of domeftic life. 
Delightful woman! cha¥ming frierid of man ! 
Man’s ever focial home! man’s chiefeft joy ! 
His better fecond felf! Heavn’s choiceft gift 
Mutt feel the poignant fteel; or living fee 
Her ever faithful mate, and helplefs babes 
To painful death devoted: or configned 
To groan, beneath the tyrant. victor’s yoke.’ 





©. R.N. Arr. (XIIL) Feb, 1795. R Poerss 
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Poems 9 Mr. Ferningham. Vol. ITI. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Robfon. 1794. 


‘Fhis volume containsa collection of all the poems which have 
been feparately pubiiined by Mr. Jerningham fince the appéatance 
ef the two latt volumes; to thefe isadded * Linés written in the Cof- 
fey Album.’ It contains an affectionate tribute to the memory: of 
the author’s mother.— The ftrain of Mr. Jerningham’s. poems is 
iufliciently known to the generality of our readers to render any cri- 
ticiim on the prefent publication fuperfluous. We cannot help, 
however, hinting to the author, that, if fame be his objet, it would 
be more likely to be attained by a judicious /ele4ion of his poems 
than by an indifcriminate coMedfion of them. 


Llangunnor. Hill : @ Loco-defcriptive Poem. With Notet, Humbly 
dedicated by the Author, to the Public at Large. 8vo. 25. 
Whites. 1794. 

As this is a loco-defcriptive poem, we recommend it to be read 
only on the fpot, where probably the natives are able to articulate 
Cyfanog, Dan-yr-Alt, Llywn-y-Gwragedd, Tyllwyd, and Park-yr- 
Eglwys;.and may conneé the moft Arcadian ideas with A/st-s- 
Gog and Cafle-Piggjn. It is whimfical enough, that while we have 
had eccafion to blame the omiffion of a table of contents in ferions 
volumes of 4ifory, this trifling poem of 500 lines fhould have an 
ample one; anda very curious one too, as.for example— 

“ Defeription of the river Guwilly emptying itfelf into Towy, and 
thereby teaching —what ?—can the reader guefs?—a leffon of obedi- 
ence to the higher powers.’ 

‘ Llangunnor church-yard, which, leading to the fubje& of squality 
in the grave, introduces—(drags in, we rather think)—refledtions on 
the dangerous tendency of the prevalent dofrines in France, 


Fhe Siege of Gibraltar, a Poem. By Capt. Fof. Budworth, late 
Lieutenant in the 72a, or Royal Manchefer Volunteers in the Ben- 
gal Artillery, and the North Hants Militia. Author of a Fort- 
night’s Ramble to the Lakes. 4t0. 2s. Hookham and Carpen- 
ter. 1795. 

We doubt not but this old foldier has wielded his {word better 
than he does his pen. His poem is but a newfpaper in verfe, and 
what is worfé, an old new {paper too. 






































MATHEMATICAL anno ASTRONOMICAL, &c. 


The Method of finding the Longitude at Sea, by Time-keepers ; to 
which are added, Tables of Equations to equal Altitudes. Mere 
extenfive and accurate than any hitherto publifed. By William: 
Wales, F.R.S. and Mafer of the Royal Mathematical School. in 
Chrifi’s Hofpital. Svo. 25.6d. Wingrave. 1794. 


Among the various modes fuggefted for the difcovery of the ‘Ton- 
gitude 
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itude, there is no one founded on principles eafier,to be compre- 
hended than that by time-keepers, If we can depend on the accu- 
racy of the time-keeper, the eafe with which the longitude is difco- 
vered by this method, gives it evidently a preference to all others. 
By an infpection fimply of the time-keeper, and converting the dif- 
ference of time treated by it between the place of the obferver aiid 
fome other given place into degrees, at the well known rate of fif- 
teen degrees for an hour of time, the longitude is at once deter- 
mined. But it has been obje&ed, that we cannot depend on the 
accuracy of a time-keeper, that the rate of its going is difficult to be 
afcertained, and eafily to be altered by a variety of cauies, We 
allow that in this, as in moft other events of life, we depend on pro- 
babilities. A time-keeper may be made in the beft manner, and 
afterwards trufted to a carelefs or unfkilful man, who, without at- 
tending to the caufes of failure, fhall boldly expatiate on the imper- 
feétions of the inftrument. But is it not the fame with every other 
inftrument ufed in navigation? A compafs and a icxtant are equally 
liable to injury from negle& or mifconduét, and they may both be 
rendered inapplicable to the purpofes for which they are formed, if 
the obferver is incapable of difcovering the variation of the former, 
or of adjufting the latter. 

With refpeé to time-keepers, we depend firft on the excellence 
of the workmanship, in which our inftrument-makers itana at pre- 
fent unrivalled. 2. The rate of going muft be accurately aicerieined. 
On Jand this is eafily done by the paflage of a ilar or fun over 
meridian, and in this work fome eafy modes are pointed out, by 
taking different altitudes of the fun at fea: and iaftly, we depend 
on the care taken of the inftrument ; for if it fliould go according to 
the uniform rate afcertained by obfervation, the mifconduét of an 
individual may endanger the fafety of the veffel in this as in many 
other cafes. The work before us is very well calculated to remove 
the many obftacles which have been thrown in the way of a very 
ufeful invention, by felf-intereft or prejudice. If it fhould feem to 
any one too long jor fo eafy a fubje&t, we with him to recoilect, 
that it is written for the ufe of a body of men, too apt to negle¢ tlie 
elementary principles of the fcience necefiury for their welfare. De- 
finitions are firft given of the principal circles on a globe, prob!ems 
follow to teach clearly the mode of taking the equation of time from 
our nautical almanack, which are followed by fimilar problems for 
the fun’s longitude and declination at any time and place. A fit 
problem teaches the mode ef finding ‘ the rate at which a watch 
goes; that is, how much it gains or lofes on mean time in a day or 
twenty-four hours, and how much it is too faft or too flow for mean 
time at any place.’ The defcription and ufe of the portable traatit 
infiruinent follows; an inftrument which we recommend to al! per- 
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fons engaged in’ navigation, whofe finances permit them to make 
ufe of atime-keeper. By this the navigator may frequently per- 
form with eafe the problem, to find the rate at which a watch goes, 
by obfervations of the fun’s tranfit over the meridian ; and if he has 
not this inftrumeat, the next problem teaches him to find the rate 
at which a watch-goes by equal altitudes of the fun. 

From this analy fis the reader knows what he is to expect ; and from 
the diftinguifhed rank which the author defer vedly holds in ‘his pro- 
feflion, he cannot doubt that the examples given of each operation 
are made clear and intelligible to the learner. We were much 
Pleated at feeing the fubject fo well illuftrated, and we could hear- 
tily wifh, that not a perfon were permitted to ‘the the command of 
any thip of confequence in our navy, who had not previoufly given 
proofs of his perfect acquaintance with the principles laid down in 
this work, and capable of reducing them to practice. As it is, we 
recommend the work to all perfons concerned in navigation; par- 
t cularly to the fchoolmafters and commanders in our navy, snd to 
the captains in the Eaft India fervice. By the portable tranfit in- 
firument, and a good time- keeper, they will be enabled to render 
effential fervice to ; future navigators, geographers, and aftronomers. 


On the Invefigation of Aftronomical Circles. By Count de Brithl. 
é; ~ Bue. 15. 6d. Cadell. 1794. 


This work confiftsof two parts; the firft, on the inveftigation of 
aftronomical circles, dedicated to Mr. Ramfden; the fecond, de- 
{cribing the fcapement in Mudge’s firft time-keeper, and giving a 
regifter of one of the fame perfon’s time-keepers, dedicated to Mr: 
Windham. ‘The compliment paid to Ramfden will be acknow- 
ledged by everv one as a jut tribute to his merit: and, if ‘the ad- 
drefs ta Mr. Windham might be confidered as of little confequence 
in other-refpects, it contains fome information to the parties con- 
cerned in the late difpute on the merits of the titne-keeper, that the 
right honourable gentleman, who was fo active in carrying the bu- 
finefs through the houfe of commons, placed in the count an un- 
interrupted confidence. 

The inveitigation of aftronomical circles arofe from the circum- 
ftance of a circle of two feet in diameter being ~~ up in the count’s 
obfervatory at Harefield ; and the neceftity of tak cing care that every 
error, to which fuch an inftrument- is liable, might be corrected. 
Oppofite readings will not fully anfwer that purpofe, as is clearly 
fhewn by a table, *in which the feveral cafes of error that may 
happen’ are arranged under two clafies; the firft of which contains 
the errors jade pendent on eccentricity ; ‘and the fecond, thofe which 
arife from a combination of uaery divifions, and an eccentrical 
motion.’ From hence it is properly concluded, that no inveftiga- 
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ion, not founded upon actual obfervations, can be attempted with 
any reafonable profpeét of fuccefs.-.The verification propofed by 
the count depends on obfervatidns, either of {tars accurately deter- 
mined by prior obfervations, or, on what is better, ‘ to make as 
many obfervations as may be requifite for the intended examination, 
by turning the face of the circle half a revolution in azimuth from 
eaft to weit, for any two obfervations of the fame ftar in fucceflion; 
to take the mean of oppofite readings’ for each obfervation ; to add 
thefe mean refults, and to compare their fum with go.’ Upon this 
the count propofes, not confidently, on a rule, which may be allow- 
ed this precept for verification: ‘ add the two alternate obferva- 
tions together, if they are of the fame denomination ; but, if this is 
different, take the complement of one of them, add it to its corre- 
{ponding obfervation, and the half of their fu 1m will be the corrected 
angle.’ 

The count gives then a defcription of his own inftrument, and 
concludes with a wifh, in which we heartily join him, that the ufe 
of circular inftruments may become more general than at prefent ; 
and that this may really be the cafe, we are in Ropes that he will 
communicate his further obfervations on this inftrument, and thus 
enable the makers to arrive to a degree of certainty, which fhall 
correct every mifconception on this jubjec. 


MISCELLANEOQUS. 


A Tour through the Ile of Thanet, and fome other Parts of Eat 
Kent ; inclading a particular Defcription of the Churches in that 
extenfivé Diftriét, and Copies of the Monumental Infcriptions. 
4to. 16s. ‘Boards. Nichols. 1793. 


Enter Mr. Nichols with all the epitaphs in all the church-yards 
in England ! One would ferioufly imagine that the human mind had 
teen exhautted among as, and had at laft fettled on its lees. For, 
can a more puerile abfurdity exift, a more complete anility of anti+ 
quarianifm, than thus to print what no one can read, a mere mafs 
of infipid infcriptions, beneath the notice even of the moft plodding 
topographer! The worthy printer’s want ‘of difcrimination, and 
with to oblige a friend or cuftomer, might have admitted them in 
parcels into that chaos of good and bad, the Gentleman’s Magazine ; 
but a forma] and’ pompous volume of fuch trafh, is’a fatire on all 
topographic fcience. While fo many valuable monuments of Eng- 
lifh hiftory remain in MS. fo much to be done for our real literature, 
that a century may not {uffice, it becomes a national difgrace that 
{uch miferable compilations fhould appear among us; amd we are 
earneft in oppofing ‘this ne# phrenzy, in the hopes that it may be 

ffopped and rélingnifhed. 
‘ If 
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If Mr. Nichols, as printer to the Society of Antiquaries, be at a 
lofs haw to employ his numerous workmen, in the prefent dearth of 
bufinefs, let him reprint Harding’s Chronicle, the Tranflation of 
Froiffart by Lord Berners ; or publith, for the firft time, to his own 
lafting honour, any of the MS. works mentioned in Nicolfon’s Hif- 
torical Library. He would thus deferve well of the whole republic 
of letters, and tranfmit his name with credit to pofterity ; while fuch 
publications as the prefent can only fecure him a nich in fome anti- 
quariaa dunciad; and will, even in his own day, pafs to the cheefe- 
monger. 

Of 590 pages of epitaphs, the choice is equal; and we fhalf 

~ take the firft that opens, as a fpecimen of the entertainment and in- 
ftruaion here obtruded on the public. 


“ HIC IACET FILIVS 
ANDREAS A SIMSON, 
1632, 
SEPTEMB, 29.” 


©n a myral monument of white marble: 


“ Near this place are depofited the remains of 
JAMES HANSON, of Canterbury, Gentleman, 
' who (on account of his abilities and integrity 
in the poffeffion and practice of the law, and 
other valuable qualities) died univerfally 
efteemed the 22d day of January, 1756. 


« Alfo the remains of MARY HANSON, widow, 
and reliét of the above named James Hanfon, 
and daughter of Thomas Conyers, formerly of 

this parifh, Gent. She departed this life 
the 16th day of May, 1762, 
in the g8th year of Ais age.” 


* Arms, Ar. three fufils Sa. pierced, on a chief of the lalt a 
many lions rampant of the firft; impaling, Az. a maunch Or. 

¢ Ona plain ftone near the communion rails : 

¢ Arms, achevron between three Palmer’s fcrips ; impaling, og 
@ pale, a {word erect, in chief three annulets. 


“© Here lieth y¢ body of St Henry Palmer, K', 
late of Howletts, in Kent; 
a devout fonne of y¢ Church, a loyal fubiec 
to his King, a true lover of his country, 
a faithful friend, an affectionate hufband, 
and a careful father of thirteen children. 
He died, in the 49th your of his age, on y® roth day 
- of December, i in y* year of our ir Lord 1659.” 
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® On a brafs plate, below his effigies 2 


“ Here lyeth Thomas Stieghton, late 
of Afhe, in this countie of Kente, 
Gent. who dep**® this life the 
x1jth of June, 1591.” 


¢ Arms, on a fhield at each corner of the ftone, a faltire between 
four ftaples, an efcallop in fefs, a crefcent for difference.’ 


The Female Monitor ; or, a Friendly. Addrefs to Young Women, om 
the moft impor tant. and interefting ‘Subjedts, by Rule, Precept, and 
Example, in Profe and Verfe. t2mo. 64. Parfons. 1794. 


This little treatife is defiyned for young women in the lower claffes 
of life; and contains many ufeful hints‘and inftruétfons, adapted 
to the fituation of the peffons for whom it was intended. The ftory 
of Grata is interefting and affecting ; and any young woman who 
puts thefe-leffons into practice, will have acquired more than fixpen- 
ny worth of wifdom. 


The Trial at Large of the Right Hon. Lady Cadogan, fir Adultery 
with the Reo. My. Cooper, before Lord Kenyon and a Special Fury, 
in Wefiminfler Halt: Taken in Short Hand by a Student in the 
Inner Temple. Sv0. 1s. 6d. Ridgway. 1794. 


The nature of this ‘publication is fuch, that we can only an- 
nounce ; we cannot, however, but fincerely regret that fo many in- 
ftances of depravity fhould occur at prefent in the fuperior ranks of 
life: Mr. Erikine’s fpeech is a matter. piece of oratory. 


The Tincum. Containing Eftianomy, or the Art of Stirring a Fires 
the Icead, a Mock-heroic Poem: an Imitation of Horace, Ep. 1. 
lib.i. Epigrams, a Fragment, Sc. By C. V. Le Grice, of Tri 
uity-College. 12zmo, 15. Deighton. 1794. 


The Preface of the Tineum is written with humour; as af is 
the Eftianomy ; and the hints are ufeful both to mafter, miftrefs, 
maid, and {fchool-boy. The Icead poffeffes a humourous defcrip- 
tion; but is a léw, beggarly compofition, neither profe nor verfe. 
The epigrams have point. The following we leave with the read- 
er as {pecimens : 2 * 

« On hearing that the French had melted down their images to 
purchafe artillery : 


* Says a rev. prieft to his lefs rev. friend, 
Where at length will the crimes of thefe French villains al, 
Who their faints and their martyrs thus impioufly fell, 
And convert into damnable engines of kell ? 
7 Prithee 
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Prithee why, quoth his friend, are you fo much furprized; 
That faints had their defert and were alt—canonized. , 


EXTEMPORE. 
© On a gentleman more famous for the multiplicity of cloaths in 
which he always appeared dreffed, than for his abilities : 


€ Some place their wardrobe on a wooden fhelf ; 
But wooden W: on his wooden fe/f.’ 


(ee te ee 


* On hearing a gentleman who fquinted, affert that the prophe- 
cies were to be underftood in a double fenfe : 


¢ A double fenfe no wonder — — {pies ; 
The fault’s not in his brain but in his eyes.’ 


The Pious Mother ; or, Evidences for Heaven. Written in the Yeat 
1650, by Mrs. Thomafen Head, for the Benefit of her Children. 
Publifhed from the Original MS. by Fames Franks, A.M. and Cu- 
rats of Halifax. .12m0. 25.. Edwards. 1794. 


« Mrs. Head’s MSS. fays the editor, confift of the following 
pieces—Evidences for Heaven, Creed, Anatomy-.of Sincerity, Va- 
nity cf the World, and Glories of Heaven. The. firft of thefe is 
the moft finifhed.. The two laft are remarkable for a judicious ap- 
plication of hiftorical fa&ts. The whole of them difcover extraor- 
dinary piety.’ 


To this account it is only neceffary to add, that though the whole 
of the work is written with great plainnefs, we do not think the 
fubject adapted to the undectandings of children. 


WE are much obliged to our refpectable Correfpondent Clericus 
for the following 


ERRATA in our lat{ Appennprx. 


Tn page 489 (wrongly numbered 498), 10 lines from bottom, 
for prie read pride. 
P. 497, Ll. 5. for /parical read /pherical. 
1. 8 foe therefore read therefore. 
for after read afford. 
for prefer read prefer. 
l.g. for tales read tables. 


. 








The work which he inquires after is in fome forwardnefs, 
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